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a newly conve As the restoration of de- 
ved man to the i of God, lost by the fall, is 
grand object aimed at in the whole economy of 
‘galvation, it can easily be said, in the general, that 
hy this change a principle of holiness is implanted, 
‘spiritual life is communicated, the mind is enlight- 


‘and elevated to heavenly objects. But such gene- 
ral descriptions do not afford full satisfaction to the 
am se mind. And as we have taken into view 
many of those circumstances which diversify the 
exercises of gracr, in different subjects, Jet us now 
endeavour to ascertain, with as much precision as 


to the genuineness of this work, and which, there- 
fore, will be found in every sincere Christian. But 
in this attempt, great difficulty must be met in con- 
veying our ideas with precision. Even those terms 
which are most used in the Holy Scriptures, to 
— the essential exercises of piety are diffe- 
rently understood, and when used, convey different 
ideas to different persons. I will endeavour, how- 
ever, to avoid this difficulty, as much as possible, by 
defining the terms which I employ. I havea!! along 
admitted, that the mode of the Spirit’s operation, in 
regeneration, is altogether inscrutable ; and an at- 
tempt to explain it, is worse than folly. We may, 
however, without intruding into things unseen, or 
attempting to dive into the unsearchable nature of 
the divine operations, say, that God operates on the 
human mind, in a way perfectly consistent with 
its nature, as a spirit, and a creature of under- 
standing and will. On this principle, some sup- 

@, that there can be no other method of influ- 
encing a rational mind but by the exhibition of 
truth, or the presentment ef motives: any physi- 
cal operation, they allege, would be unsuitable. 
Their theory of regeneration, therefore, is, that it 
is produced by the moral operation of the truth, 
contemplated by the understanding and influenc- 
ing the affections and the will, according to the 
known principles of our rational nature. But re- 
specting what is necessary to bring the truth fair- 
ly before the mind, the abettors of this theory, di- 
vide into several parts. The Pelagian, believing 
human nature to be uncontaminated, and needing 
nothing but a correct knowledge of the truth, re- 
jects all supernatural aid, and maintains, that 
every man has full ability to perfurm all ac- 
tions; and to reform what is amiss by simply at- 
cising his own free will, by which he is able to 
choose and pursue what course he pleases. The 
semi-Pelagian agrees with the views given, except 
in one particular. He believes, that the truth, if 
seriously contemplated, will produce the effects 
stated, but that mankind are so immersed in the 
world of sensible objects, and so occupied and fil- 
led with carthly thoughts and cares, that no man 
will, or ever does, contemplate the truth so impar- 
tially and steadily, as to produce a change in his 
affectiuns and purposes, until he is influenced by 


the Holy Spirit; and according to them, the only | this essay, to describe as exactly as I can, what are 


need of divine agency, in regeneration, is to direct 
and fix the attention on divine things. This bein 
done, the truth, as contained in the divine word, 
and as apprehended by the natural understanding, 
is adequate to produce all the desired effects on the 
active principles of our nature. There is still a 
third party, who attribute regeneration to the sim- 
ple operation of the truth on the mind, whose views 
are neither Pelagian nor semi-Pelagian. They 
hold, that the natural man cannot discern the 
things of the Spirit of God, and that if a man should 
ever so long contemplate the truth with such 
vie ws as natural reason takes of it, it would never 
transform him into the divine likeness: but that, 
by the illumination of the Holy Spirit, the sinner 
must obtain new, spiritual views of divine things, 
by which he is renovated or rezenerated ; yet, these 
deny that any operation on the mind itself is ne- 
cessary, as they allege, that these spiritual views 
of trath, will certainly draw after them the exer- 
cise of those affections, in which holiness essenti- 
ally consists. Now, in my judgment, this theory 
is defective, only in one point, and that is, it sup- 
the mind which its already in possession of 
doctrinal knowledge of the truth, to have this same 
truth presented to it in an entirely new light, with- 
out any operation on the soul itself. Just as if a 
man was blind, but standing in the clear shining 
of the sun’s rays. These he feels, and can talk 
philosophically about the sensation of lights and 
colours; while he has not in his mind the first 
simple perception of any object of sight. Could 
this man be made to perceive the visible objects 
around him, without an operation on the eyes to 
remove the obstruction, or to rectify the organ? 
The case of the soul is entirely analagous. Here 
is light enough, the truth is viewed by the intel- 
lect of unregenerate man, but has no transforming 
efficacy. The fault is not in the truth, which is 
perfect, but the blindness is in the mind, which 
can only be removed by an influence on the soul 
itself; that is, by the power of God creating “a 
new heart,” to use the langu 
The apostle Paul was sent to the Gentiles “to 
open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to 
light.” Two things gre always necessary to dis- 
tinct vision; the medium of light, and a sound or- 
gan; either of these without the other, would be 
u-eless; but co:nbined, the beauties of nature and 
the glory of God in the visible world, are seen 
with delight. It is so with the spiritual world. 
The truth is necessary; but until the mind is 
brought into a state in which it can perceive it, in 
its beauty and glory, it is heard, and read, and con- 
templated, without any transforming effect—with- 
out drawing the affections to God, or subduing the 
wer of selfish and sensual desires. The fault 
ing in the percipient being, there must be such 
an exertion of divine power, as will remove it, and 
this is regeneration. Then, all the effects of the 
truth will take place, as according to the former 
theory. But I seem to hear the common objection, 
that if the soul be the subject of any operation, 
this must be physical, and what is this but tomake 
man @ mere machine, or to deal with him as if he 
were a block? I believe that a more ambiguous, 
unhappy word, could not be used, than physical ; 
the best way to get clear of the mists which sur- 
round it, is, to drop its use altogether in this con- 
nexion. Indeed, it is a term which properly be- 
longs to another science—to natural philosophy. 
If the operation must have a name, let it receive 
it from the nature of the effect produced ; this be- 
ing spiritual, let it be called a spiritual operation ; 
or, as the effect produced is confessedly above the 
powers of unassisted nature, let us call it super- 
natural, which is the precise technical term, used 
by the most accurate theologians. Can the Al- 


of Scripture. | nothing else but saving faith ; 


thing and not know it is impossible. Faith is sim- 
ply a belief of the truth, when viewed as distinct, 
and discriminate from all other mental acts. Some 


standing to the truth: well, if it is uniformly ac- 
companied by all holy affections and emotions what 


restore ite lost of spiritual and 
susceptibiliiy of holy feeling, without any 
violence to its free and spiritaal nature? But [ 
shall be told, that there neither is, nor can be, 
any moral or spiri'ual nature, or disposition prior 
to volition, in the mind—for morality consists es- 
sentially, in choice; and to suppose morality to 
have any other existence, than in the transient | 
act, isan absurdity. If this be sound moral philo- 
sophy, then my theory must fall. This is a ques- 
tion not requiring or admitting of much reasoning. 
It isa subject for the intuitive judgment of the 
moral faculty. If there are minds so constituted, 
that they cannot conceive of permanent, latent dis- 
positions in the soul, both good and evil, I can do 
no more than express my strong dissent from their 
ew and appeal to the common sense of man- 
ind. 
Some of my most serious readers, I kuow, will 
object to my ‘theory of the mind’s operations, in 
one im t particular. They are so far from 
thinking that any illumination of the mind will 
produce holy affections, that it is a radical princi- 
ple in their philosophy of religion, that light al- 
ways increases or stirs up the enmity of an unre- 
nerate heart; that the more unholy beings 
su to be prov experience o : 
sande, under convittion of sin; and by the case of 
the devils who believe and tremble, but never love. 
The difference between me and these persons is 
not eo great as at first view it seems. Their error 
consist if [ am right, in making too wide a seve- 
rance between the understanding and the will ; 
between the intellect and the affections. I am 
ready to admit, that all the knowledge which 
you can communicate to a man remaining unre- 
generate, may have the tendency of increasing or 
stirring up his enmity to God and his law; but, 
observe, that I make illumination the first effect of 
regeneration. And I hold that no unregenerate 
man is, while in that state, any more capable of 
spiritual perception than a blind man is of colours. 
The blind man, however, has his own ideas about 
colours, and may understand their various relations 
to each other, and all the laws whiclr regulate 
the reflexion and refraction of light as well as 
those who see. This was remarkably exemplified 
in the case of Dr. Sanderson, who, though blind 
from his early infancy, delivered an accurate 
course of lectures, on light and colours, in the 
sama ford Oxford. Just so, an unregenerate 
man may be able to deliver able lactures on all the 
points in theology, and yet not have one glimpse of 
the beauty and glory of the truth, with which he 
is conversant. The Secred Scriptures represent 
all unconverted men, as destitute of the true know- 
ledge of God. If there be a clear truth in the laws 
of mental operation, it is, that the affections are in 
exact accordance with the views of the understand- 
ing. If men are unaffected with the truth known, 
it must be because they do not know it aright: 
neither can they perceive it in its true nature un- 
til they are regenerated. Did any man ever see 
an object to be lovely and not feel an emotion cor- 
responding with that quality? And what uncon- 
verted man ever beheld in Christ, as represented 
in Scripture, the beauty and glory of God. Hence 
that doctrine is not true, which confines depravity 
or holiness to the will; and which considers the 
understanding as a natura] and the will a moral 
faculty. The soul is not depraved, or holy by de- 
partments; the disease affects it, as a soul; and 
of course, all faculties employed in moral exer- 
cises, must partake of their moral qualities. There 
is, however, no propriety in calling either of them 
a moral faculty ; for although both understanding 
and will are concerned in every moral act; yet 
not one hundredth part of the acts of either partake 
of a moral nature. The will! is just as much a 
Ity as the understanding; and the 
understanding ts as much a moral faculty as the 
will. But in strict propriety of specch, the only 
faculty which deserves to be called a moral faculty 
is conscience; because, by it, only are we capable 
of moral perceptions or feelings. 


[ am afraid that I have gone too far into abstruse 
distinctions, for most of my readers ; but there are 
thousands of plain, private Christians, in our coun- 
try, who cannot only enter into such disquisitions, 
but will relish them. 

I come now to what I intended when I began 


the exercises of the new heart, or the regenerate 
man. And here my appeal is to no theories, but 
to experience, combined with the word of God. 
Every man on whom this divine operation has 
passed, experiences new views of divine truth. 
The soul sees ‘hat, in these things, which it never 
saw before. It discerns, in the truthe of God, a 
beauty and excellence, of which it had no concep 
tion until now. Whatever may be the diversity 
in the clearness of the views of different persons, 
or in the particular truths brought before the mind, 
they all agree in this, that there is a new percep- 
tion of truth whether you ascribe it to the head or 
the heart, I care not. It isa blessed reality, and 
there are many witnesses of sound mind, and un- 
questionable veracity, who are ready to attest it as 
a verity, known in their own delightful experience. 
But as the field of truth is very wide, and divine 
things may be perceived under innumerable as- 
pectsand relations; and as there is no uniformity 
in the particular objects which may first occupy the 
attention of the enlightened mind, it is impossible 
to lay down = particular order of exercises which 
take place. The case may be illustrated by sup- 
posing a great multitude of blind persons restored 
to sight by an act of divine power. Some of them 
would bef/so situated, that the first object seen 
would be the glorious luminary of day; another 
might receive the giftof sight in the night, and the 
moon and stars would absorb his wondering atten- 
tion; a third might direct his opened eyes toa 
beautiful landscape; and a fourth might have but 
a ray of light shining into a dark dungeon without 
his knowing whence it came. Of necessity, there 
must be the same endless variety in the particular 
views of new converts; but still they all partake 
of new views of divine truth; and the same truths 
will generally be contemplated, sooner or later; 
but not in the same order, nor exhibited to all 
with the same degree of clearness. Now, accord- 
ing to the views which I entertain, this spiritual 
knowledge granted to the regenerated soul is 
r knowledge and 
belief involve each other. To know a thing and 
not believe it is a contradiction; and to believe a 


will be startled at this nakedness of faith; and 
many will be ready to object, that it is to make 
faith to be no more than a bare assent of the under- 


is the difference. But I deny that as described, it 
is a naked assent of the understanding, as those 
words are commonly understood. The wide dis- 
tinction between the understanding and will, which 
has very much confounded our mental philosophy, 
has come down to us from the schoolmen. But in 
making the distinction, they made simple verity, 
the object of the understanding. And that is what 
we commonly mean by bare assent; it relates to 
the simple truth ; but the will, had respect, they 
said, to good—every species of good. Now the 
faith of which I have spoken, at the same time 
contemplates the truth, and the beauty, excellency, 
and goodness of the object, and also its adaptedness 
to our necessities: a!] these things are comprehend- 
ed in the views which the Holy Spirit gives to the 
mind. Therefore, though faith be a simple uncom- 
pounded act, a firm belief, or persuasion, it compre- 
hends the objects ascribed both to the understand- 
ing and will. Here J shal) be met by a definition 
of faith, which makes the act simple also, but con- 
siders that act to be trust or confidence. This the 
reader will remember is Dr. Dwight’s definition of 
Faith. And the only objection to it, is, that it is 
too narrow to comprehend all that belongs to the 


by that of Adam Smith. Its sarcasm is pungent, 


} good, in a Theory of Mora! Sentiments. But every 


we say that we trust, or have confidence in & per- 
son, it relates to some prom 

comprehends all acts of faith, which bave @ pro- 
mise of God for their object, and these are certein- 
ly the most important acts, and a ied with 
the most sensible emotions. But all divine truth 


of God is the proper object of a true faith; and a 
large part of divine fevelation is taken up with 
histories, prophecies, doctrines, and precepts. The 
Christian believes all these, as well as the pro- 
mises. 

Here faith is the first act of the regenerated 
soul; and the most importgnt act, for it draws all 
holy affections and centile in its traia. But 
though it secretly merges with every other grace, 
it is distinct from them all. And all its diversified 
acts arise from the nature of the truths believed, 
and men’ may enumerate and name as many of 
these acts as they please; still the nature of faith 
remains simple. It is a firm persuasion or belief 
of the truth, apprehended ander the illumination of 
the Holy Sprit. It necessarily works by love and 
purifies the heart, for divine things thus discerned, 
cannot but excite the affections to holy objects, by 
which sinful desires and appetites will be subdued ; 
and when we are persuaded of the truth of God’s 
gracious promises, there will always be a sweet 
repose of soul because the promises contain the 
very blessings which we need ; and to be assured 
that there are such blessings for all who will re- 
ceive them, and especially if the soul is conscious 
that it is exercing faith, will produce sweet conso- 
lation—* There is joy and peace in believing.” 

According to the view of faith now given, there 
is nothing mysterious about it. ‘To believe in di- 
vine truth is an act of the mind, precisely the same 
as to believe in other truth. And the difference 
between a saving faith and a historical or merely 
speculative faith, consists’ not in the truths believ- 
ed: for in both they are the same; nor in the de- 
gree of assent given to the proposition, but in the 
evidence on which they are respectively founded. 
A saving faith is produced by the manifestation of 
the truth, in its true nature to the mind, which 
now apprehends it, according to the degree of 
faith, in its spiritual qualities, its beauty, and glo- 
ry, and sweetness ; whereas a historical or specu- 
lative faith may rest on the prejudices of education, 
or the deductions of reason; but in its exercise, 
there is no conception of the true qualities of di- 
vine things. The humblest, weakest believer pos- 
sesses a knowledge of God hidden from the wisest 
of enlightened men. According to that — of 
Christ, “[ thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, that thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed them to weg 

A. 


— 


INFIDELITY UNMASKED. 

Many of our readers have probably never seen 
the following letter addressed to Adam Smith, by 
the excellent Bishop Horne. The former was the 
intimate friend and admirer of David Hume, the 
infidel ; and endeavoured, soon after his death, in a 
letter to Mr. Strahan, to apologize for his atheisti- 
cal principles, by showing how completely they 
elevated the Philosopher above the fears of death. 
Even conceding that the account of Hume’s death, 
as given by Adam Smith, was true, it presents a 
humiliating picture of miserable trifling, totally 
unworthy of any man, inuch less a philosopher. 
But there is strong reason for believing that Hume 


insensibility here attributed to him. The respect- 
able lady who attended on him in his last illness, 
represents him to have been the victim of horror 
and remorse, as the hand of death was laid on 
him. The letter of Bishop Horne was occasioned 


its argument sound, and in a narrow compass and 
pleasant style, it furnishes a salutary antidote to 
the principles of the arch-infidel. 


A LETTER TO DR. ADAM SMITH. 


Srr—You have been lately employed in em- 
balming a philosopher ; his body, I believe I must 
say; for concerning the other part of him, neither 
you nor he seem to have entertained an idea, 
sleeping or waking. Else, it surely might have 
claimed a little of your care and attention; and 
one would think, the belief of the soul’s exi=tence 
and immortality could do no harm, if it did no 


gentleman understands his own business best. 

Will you do an unknown correspondent the ho- 
nour, Sir, to accept a few plain remarks, in a free 
and easy way, upon the curious letter to Mr. Stra- 
han, in which this ever memorable operation of 
embalming is performed? Our philosupher’s ac- 
count of his own life will likewise be considered, 
as we go along. 

_ Trust me, good Doctor, I am no bigot, enthu- 
slast, or enemy to human learning—Et ego in Ar- 
cadia—I have made many a hearty meal, in pri- 
vate, upon Cicero and Virgil, as well as Mr. 
Hume.* Few persons (though, perhaps, as Mr. 
Hume says, upon a like occasion, “I ought not to 
judge on that subject”) have a quicker relish for 
the productions of genius, and the beauties of com- 
position. It is therefore as little in my intention, 
as it is in my power, to prejudice the literary cha- 
racter of your friend. From some of his writings 
I have received great pleasure, and have ever es- 
teemed his History of England to have been a noble 
effort of matter and motion. But when a man 
takes it into his head to do mischief, you must be 
sensible, Sir, the public has always reason to la- 
ment his being a clever fellow. 

I hope it will not be deemed vanity in me like- 
wise to say, that I have in my composition a large 
proportion of that, which our inimitable Shakes- 

are styles, the milk of human kindness. I never 

new what envy or hatred was; and am ready, at 
all times, to praise, wherever I can do it in honour 
and conscience. David, I doubt not, was, as you 
affirm, a social agreeable person, of a convivial 
turn, told a good story, and played well at “ his fa- 
vourite game of whist.”t i know not that John 
the Painter did the same. But there is no absur- 
dity in the supposition. If he did not, he might 
have done i inden be not offended—I mean no 
harm. I would only infer thus much, that I could 
not, on that account, bring myself absolutely to 
approve his odd fancy of firing all the dock-yards 
in the kingdom. 

Concerning the philosophical opinions of Mr. 
Hume you observe} that “men will, no doubt, 
judge variously.” ‘They are certainly at liberty 
so to do, because the author himself did the same 
Sometimes, to be sure, he esteemed them inge- 
nious, deep, subtile, elegant, and calculated to dif- 
fuse his literary fame to the ends of the world. 
But, at other times, he judged very differently ; 
very much so, indeed. “I dine,” says he, * | 
play a game at back-gammon, I converse, and am 
merry with my friends; and when, after three or 
four hours amusement, I would return to these 
speculations, they appear so cold, so strained, and 
so ridiculous, that I cannot find in my heart to en- 
ter into them any farther.”§ Now, Sir, if you will 
only give me leave to judge, before dinner, of Mr. 
Hume’s philosophy, as he judged of it after dinner, 
we shall have no farther dispute upon that subject. 
I could indeed wish, if it were ible, to have a 
scheme of thought, which oa rman contempla- 
ting, at any time of the day ; because, otherwise, 
@ person must be at the expense of maintaining a 
brace of these metaphysical hobby-horses, one to 
mount in the morning, and the other in the after- 


noon. 
After all, Sir, friend as I am to freedom of opin- 
* Life, p. 5. t Life, &c. p. 43. t Ibid. p. 59. 


§ Treatise on Human Nature, i. 467. In the Post. 
script to this letter,a view will-be exhibited of the Hu- 


mighty, who made the soul, operate upon it in no 


subject. ‘Trust is nothing else than the firm be- 
lief or persuasion of the truth of a promise. When 


ise. This definition} cory, methinks, that men should judge 


did not, in his closing hours, manifest the heartless| 


mian system, taken exactly as it appeared to its au- 
thor at six o’clock in the evening. 


ion, (and no one living can be more so,) | am rather 
80 va- 
riovsly of Mr. Hume’s philosophical speculations. 
For since the design © ges is to banish out of 
the world every idea of truth and comfort, salva- 
tion aod immortality, a future state, and the provi- 


is not in the form of a promise. The whole ward} dence, and even existence of God, it seems a pity, 


that we cannot be all of a mind about them, though 
we might have formerly liked to hear the author 
crack a joke, over a bottle, in hislife time. And I 
could have been well pleased to have been inform- 
ed by you, Sir, that before his death, he had ceased 
to nuxsber among his happy effusions tracts of this 
kind and tendency. 

For—(let me come a little closer to you, Doc- 
tor, if you please, upon this subject—don’t be un- 
d r any apprehensions—my name does not begin 
witha B—). Are you sure, and can you make us 
sure, that there really exist no such things as a 
God, and a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments? If so, all is well. Let us then, in our 
last hours, read Lucian, and play at whist, and 
droll upon Charon and his boat ;* let us die as fool- 
ish and insensible, as mach like our brother philos- 
ophers, the calves of the field, and the asses of the 
degert, as we can, for the life of us. But—if such 
things be—as they most certainly are—is it right 
in you, Sir, to hold up to our view, as “ perfectly 
wise and virtuous,” character and conduct of 
one, who seems to have been . with an 
incurable antipathy to all that is, called Religion ; 
and who strained every nerve to explode, suppress, 
and extirpate the spirit of it among men, that its 
very name, if he could effect it, might no more be 
had in remembrance? Are we, do you imagine, 
to be reconciled to a character of this sort, and fal! 
in love with it, because its owner was com- 
pany, and knew how to manage his cards? Low 
as the age is fallen, I will venture to hope, it has 
omy enough yet left, lo resent such usage as 
this. 

You endeavour to entertain us with some plea- 
sant conceits that were supposed by Mr. Hume to 

between himself and old Charon. The phi- 
osopher tells the old gentleman, that “he had 
been endeavouring to open the eyes of the pub- 
lic ;* that he was “correcting his works for a new 
edition,” from which great things were to be ex- 

ected ; in sliort, “if he could but live a few years 
onger, (and that was the only reason why he 
would wish to do so,) he might lave the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the downfall! of some of the prevail- 
ing systems of superstition.” } 

e all know, Sir, what the word superstition 
denotes, in Mr. Hume’s vocabulary, and against 
what religion his shafts are levelled, under that 
name. But, Doctor Smith, do you believe, or 
would you have us to believe, that it is Charon, 
who calls us out of the world, at the appointed 
time? Doth not He call us out of it, who sent us 
into it? Let me, then, present you with a para- 

hrase of the wish, as addressed to Him, to whom 
It should, and to whom alone, with any sense and 
propriety, it can be addressed. Thus it runs: 

“ Lord, I have only one reason why I would wish 


to live, Suffer me so to do, I most humbly beseech 


thee, yet a little while, till mine eyes shall behold 
the success of my undertaking to overthrow, by 
my metaphysics, the faith which thy Son descend- 
ed from heaven to plant, and to root out the know- 
ledge and the love of thee from the earth.” 

ere are no rhetorical figures, no hyperboles or 
exaggerations. The matter isevenso. I appeal, 
in the face of the world, Sir, to yourself, and to 
every man, who can read and understand the wri- 
tings of Mr. Hume, whether this be not, in plain, 
honest English, the drift of his philosophy, as it is 
called; for the propagation of which alone he 
wished to live; and concerning which you are 
pleased to say coolly, “ men will judge variously, 
every ore approving or condemning these opinions, 
according as they happen to coincide, or disagree 
with his own.”} Our thoughts are very naturally 
carried back, upon this occasion, to the author of 
the first philosophy, who likewise engaged to open 
the eyes of the public—he did so; but the only dis- 
covery they found themselves able to make, was— 
that they were naked. 

You talk much, Sir, of our philosopher's gentle- 
ness of manners, nature, compassion, gener- 
osity, charity. Alas, Sir, whither were they all 
fled, when he so often sat down calmly and delib- 
erately to obliterate from the hearts of the human 
species every trace of the knowledge of God and 
his dispensations ; all faith in his kind providence, 
and fatherly protection; all hope ef enjoying his 
grace aid favour, here, or hereafter; all love of 
him, and of their brethren for his sake ; all the pa- 
tience under tribulation, all the comforts in time 
of sorrow, derived from these fruitful and peren- 
nial soarces? Did a good man think himeelf able, 
by the force of metaphysic incantation, in a mo- 
ment, to blot the sun out of heaven, and dry up 
every fountain upon earth, would he attempt to do 
it? Tully had but a faint glimpse of the country 
to which we are all travelling; yet, so pleasing 
was any the most imperfect and shadowy prospect 
into futurity, that Tully declared, no man should 
ravish it from him.|| And surely, Tully was a 
philosopher, as well as Hume. O had he seen the 
light which shone upon Hume, he would not have 
closed his eyes against it; had the same cup been 
offered to him, he would not have dashed it un- 
tasted from him! 

“ Perhaps our modern skeptics are ignorant, that 
without the belief of a God, and the hope of im- 
mortality, the miseries of human life would often 
be insupportable. But can I suppose them in a 
state of total and invincible stupidity, utter stran- 

ers to the human heart, and to human affairs? 

ure, they would not thank me for such a supposi- 
tion. Yet this I must suppose, or I must believe 
them to be the most cruel, the most perfidious, and 
the most profligate of men. Caressed by those 
who call themselves the great, engrossed by the 
formalities of life, intoxicated with vanity, pam- 
— with adulation, dissipated in the tumult of 
usiness, or amidst the vicissitudes of folly, they 
perhaps have little need and little relish tor the 
consolations of religion. But let them know that, 
in the solitary scenes of life, there is many an ho- 
nest and tender heart pining with incurable an- 
guish, pierced with the sharpest sting of disap- 
pointment, bereft of friends, chilled with poverty, 
racked with disease, scourged by the oppressor, 
whom nothing but trust in Providence, and the 
hope of a future retribution could preserve from 
the agonies of despair. And do they, with sacri- 
legious hands, attempt to violate this last refuge of 
the miserable, and to rob them of the only comfort 
that had survived the ravages of misfortune, mal- 
ice, and tyranny? Did it ever happen, that the 
influence of their execrable tenets disturbed the 
tranquillity of virtuous retirement, deepened the 
gloom of human distress, or aggravated the hor- 
rors of the grave? Is it possible, that this may 
have happened in many instances? Is it proba- 
ble, that thie hath happened in one single in- 
stance! Ye traitors to human kind, ye murderers 
of the human soul, how can ye answer for it to 
your own hearts! Surely, every spark of your 
generosity is extinguished for ever, if this consid- 
eration do not awaken in you the keenest remorse, 
and make you wish in bitterness of soul—but I 
remonstrate in vain. All this must have occurred 
to you, and as often been rejected, as utterly frivo- 
lous. Could I enforce the present topic by an ap- 
peal to your vanity, I _— possibly make some 
impression, But to plead with you on the princi- 
plea of benevolence, or generosity, is to address 
you in a language ye do not, or will not, under- 
stand ; and as to the shame of being convicted of 
absurdity, ignorance, or want of candour, ye have 
long ago proved yourselves superior to the sense 
of it. But let not the lovers of truth be discoura- 

ed. Atheism cannot be of long continuance, nor 
is there much" danger of its becoming universal. 


* Life, &c. p. 47, et seq. + Ibid. p. 62. 

$ Life, &c. p. 50. § Ibid. p. 59. 
| Quod si in hoe erro, quod animos hominum im- 
mortales esse credem, libenter erro; nec mihi hunc 


errorem, quo delectof, dum vivo, extorqueri volo. De | 
- 


Sencctute, ad Fin. 


The influence of some conspicuous characters hath 
brought it too much into fashion; which, in a 
thoughtless and profligate age, it is no difficult 
matter to accomplish. But when men have re- 
trieved the powers of serious reflection, they will 
find ita frightful phantom; and the mind will re- 
turn gladly and vagerly to its old endearments, 
One thing we certainly know; the fashion of 
skeptical avd metaphysical systems passeth away. 
Those unnatural productions, the vile effusions of a 
hard and stupid heart, that mistakes its own rest- 
lessness for the activity of genius, and its own 
captiousness for sagacity of understanding, may, 
like other monsters, please awhile by their singu- 
larity; but the \ is soon over; and the suc- 
ceeding age will be astonished to hear, that their 
forefathers were deluded, or amused, with such 
fooleries.” 

You, Sir, have read the preceding paragraph 
before ; but this letter may come into the hands of 
many, who have not. It is the alarum bell to the 
admirers of Mr. Hume; and should be rung in 
their ears, till succeeded by the last trumpet. 

And now, Sir, will you give me leave to ask you 
a few questions? Why all this hurry and bustle, 
this eagerness to gratify the pretended “ ——— 
cf the public,”* and satisfy it, that our phi — 
lived and died perfectly composed and easy? Was 
there, then, any suspicion, in Scotland, that he 
might not, at times, be quite so and easy 
as ee should have been? Was there any particu- 
lar book ever written against him, that shook his 
system to pieces about his ears, and reduced it to 
a heap of ruins, the success and eclat of which 
might be supposed to have hurt his mind, and to 
have affected his health? Was there any author, 
whose name his friends never dared to mention 
before him, and warned all strangers that were in- 
troduced to him, against doing it, because he never 
failed, when by any accident it was done, to fly 
out into a transport of ion and swearing tt 
Was it deemed necessary, or expedient, on thisac- 
count, that he. should represent himself, and that 
you should represent him, to have been perfectly 
secure of the growth and increase of his philo- 
sophic reputation, as if no book had been written, 
which had impaired it; it having been jud 
much easier to dissemble the fal] of Dagon, than 
to set him upon his stumps again? I am a South 
Britain, and, consequently, not acquainted with 
what passes so far in the opposite quarter. You, 
Sir, can inform us how these things are; and like- 
wise, when the great work of benevolence and 
charity, of wisdom and virtue, shal] be crowned 
by the publication of a treatise designed to prove 
the soul’s mortality, and another, to justify and re- 
commend self/-murder ; for which, without doubt, 
the present and every future age will bless the 
name of the gentle and amiable author. 

Upon the whole, Doctor, your meaning is good ; 
but I think you will not succeed, this time. You 
would persuade us, by the example of David 
Hume, Esq. that atheism isthe only cordial for low 
spirits, and the proper antidote against the fear of 
death. But surely, he who can reflect, with com- 
pla¢ency, on a friend thus misemploying his tal- 
ents in his life, and then amusing himself with 
Lucian, whist, and Charon, at his death, may smile 
over Babylon in ruins; esteem the earthquake, 
which destroyed Lisbon, an agreeable occurrence; 
and congratulate the hardened Pharaoh, on his 
overthrow in the Red Sea. Drollery, in such cir- 
cumstances, is neither more nor less t 


Moody madness, laughing wild, 

Amid severest woe. 
Would we know the baneful and pestilential 
influences of false philosophy on the human heart? 
We need only contemplate them in this most de- 
plorable instance of Mr. Hume. 

Thesé sayings, Sir, may appear harsh ; but they 
are salutary. And if departed spirits have any 
knowledge of what is passing upon earth, that per- 
son will be regarded by your friend as rendering 
him the truest services, who, by energy of expres- 
sion, and warmth of exhortation, shall most con- 
tribute to prevent his writings from producing 
those effects upon mankind, which he no longer 
wishes they should produce. Let no man deceive 
himself, or be deceived by others. It is the voice 
of eternal truth, which crieth aloud, and saith to 

ou, Sir, and to me, and to all the world—He that 

lieveth on the Son, hath everlasting life: and 

he that believeth not the Son, shal] not see life; 
but the wrath of God abideth on him.f 

By way of contrast to the bebaviour of Mr. 
Hume, at the close of a life, passed without God 
in the world, permit me, Sir, to lay before your- 
self, and the public, the last sentiments of the truly 
learned, judicious, and admirable Hooker, who had 
spent his days in the service of his Maker and 
Redeemer. 

After this manner, therefore, spake the author 
of the Ecclesiastical Polity, immediately before he 
expired : 

“I have lived to see, that this world is made up 
of perturbations; and I have been long preparing 
to leave it, and gathering comfort for the dreadful 
hour of making my account with God, which I 
now apprehend to be near. And though I have, 
by his grace, loved him in my youth, and feared 
him in mine age, and laboured to have a con- 


‘science void of offence, towards him, and towards 


all men; yet, if thou, Lord, shouldest be extreme 
to mark what I have done amiss, who can abide 
it! And therefore, where I have failed, Lord, 
show mercy to me; for I plead not my righteous- 
ness, but the forgiveness of my unrighteousness, 
through His merits, who died to purchase pardon 
for penitent sinners. And since I owe thee a death, 
Lord, let it not be terrible, and then take thine 
own time; I submit to it. Let not mine, O Lord, 
but thy will be done! God hath heard my daily 
petitions; for I am at peace with all men, and he 
is at peace with me. From such blessed assurance 
I feel that inward joy, which this world can nei- 
ther give, nor take from me. My conscience bear- 
eth me this witness; and this witness makes the 
thoughts of death joyful. I could wish to live, to 
do the Church more service ; but cannot hope it; 
for my days are past, as a shadow that returns 
not.’ 

His worthy biographer adds: “ More he would 
have spoken, but his spirits failed him; and, after 
a short conflict between nature and death, a quiet 
sigh puta period to his last breath, and 60, he fell 
asleep.—And now he seems to rest like Lazarus 
in Abraham’s bosom. Let me here draw his cur- 
tain, till, with the most glorious company of the 
patriarchs and apostles, and the most noble army 
of martyrs and confessors this most learned, most 
humble, thost holy man shall also awake to receive 
an eternal tranquillity, and with ita greater degree 
of glory, than commmon Christians shall be made 
partakers of.” 

Ductor Smith, when the hour of his departure 
hence shall arrive, will copy the example of the 
believer, or the infidel, as it liketh him best. I 
must freely own, I have no opinion of that reader’s 
head, or heart, who will not exclaim, as I find my- 
self obliged to do—Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his! 

| am, Sir, your very sistcere weil wisher, 

And humble servant, 
One of the people called Curistrans. 


Postrscripr.—As it is possible, Sir, nay, proba- 


* Preface to Life, &c. 

+ “I was a man of mild disposition, of command of 
temper, little susceptible of enmity, and of great mo- 
deration in all my passions. Even my love of litera- 
ry fame, my ruling passion, never soured my tem- 
per.” Life, page 32. Yet even by what is said of the 
Reverends and Right Reverends—Bishop Warburton, 
Bislop Hurd, the Zealots, (that is, the Christians,) and 
of the resolution once taken to “ change his name and 
to settle in France,” because his writings did not 
meet with sufficient encourag by these circum. 
stances, I say, there seems to have been something of 
the irritable in his constitution. But these are trifles. 
My quarry lies not this way, at present. I fly at no- 
bler game. The atrocious wickedness of diffusing 
atheism through the land, is a subject which concerns 


ik. 36. 


ble, that thie little tract, because it is a little one, 
may be perused by many, who have not leieure or 
inclination to go through large volumes, and yet 
wish to know what Mr, Hume's philosophical sys- 
tem is; I shall here gubjoin a short bat compre- 
hensive summary of the doctrines which compoee 
it, drawn up some few years ago, by a learned gen- 
tleman, for his amusement, with proper refer: nces 
to those parts of our phil "a worke, where 
such doctrines were to be found. And though I 
never heard, the compiler had the thanks of Mr. 
Hume for so doing, yet neither could I ever find, 
that he or his friends disputed the fidelity and ac- 
curacy with which it was done.* 


A SUMMARY OF MR. HUME’S DOCTRINES, META- 
PHYSICAL AND MORAL. 


Of the Soul. 


That the soul of man is not the same this mo- 
ment, that it was the last; that we know not 
what it is ; that it is not one, but many things, and 
that it is nothing at all. 
That in this soul is the agency of all the causes 
that operate throughout the sensible creation ; and 
yet that in this soul there is neither power nor 
agency, nor any idea of either. 

That matter and motion may often be regarded 
as the cause of thought. 

Of the Universe. 

That the external world does not exist, or at 
least, that its existence may reasonably be doubted. 
That the universe exists in the mind, and that 
the mind does not exist. 
That the universe is nothing but a heap of per- 
ag without a substance. 

hat though a man could bring himself to be- 
lieve, yea, and have reason to believe, that every 
thing in the universe proceeds from seme cause ; 
yet it would be wnreasonable for him to believe, 
that the universe itself proceeds from a cause. 


Of Human Knowledge. 
— the perfection of human knowledge is to 


That wi" ought to doubt of every thing, yea, «f 
our doubts themselves, and therefore, the utmost 
that philosophy can do, is to give us a doubiful so- 
lution of doubtful doubts. 
That the human understanding, acting alone, 
does entirely subvert it-elf, and prove by argu- 
ment, that by argument nothing can be proved. 
That man, in all his perceptio:s, »ctions, and 
volitions, is &@ mere passive machine, and has no 
separate existence of his own, being entirely made 
up of other things, of the existence of which he ix 
no means certain; and yet, that the na‘ure of 
all thing depends so much upon man, that two and 
two could not be equal to four, nor fire produce 
heat, nor the sun light, without an act of the hu- 
man understanding. 

Of God. 


That it is unreasonable to believe God to be in- 
finitely wise and good, while there is any evil or 
disorder in the universe. 
That we have no good reason to think the uni- 
verse proceeds from a cause. 
That as the existence of the external world is 
questionable, we are at a loss to find arguments by 
which we may prove the existence of the Supreme 
Being, or any of his attributes. : 
That when we speak of Power, as an attr bute 
of any being, God himself not excepted, we use 
words without meaning. | 
That we can form no idea of power, nor of any 
being endued with power, much less uf one endued 
with infinite power; and that we can never have 
reason to believe, that any objec’, or quality of apy 
object exists, of which we cannot form an idea.{ © 
Of the Morality of Human Actions. 
That every human action is necessary, and 
could not have been different from what it 1s. 
That moral, intellectual, and corporeal virtues 
are nearly of the same kind.—In other words, that 
to want honesty, and to want understanding. »nd 
to want a leg, are equally the objects of moral dis- 
approbation. 
hat adultery must be practised, if men would 
obtain all the advantages of life; that, if generally 
practised, it would in time cease to be scandalous ; 
and that, if practised secretly and fr: quently. it 
ey by degrees come to be thought no crime 
at all. 
Lastly, as the soul of man, acenrding to Mr. 
Hume, becomes every moment a different being, 
the consequence must be, that the crimes commit- 
ted by him at one time, cannot be imputable to 
him at another. 
I believe, Doctor Smith, the reader is now fu!) 
pared to enter into the spirit of your conc] 
ing sentence, which therefore shall be mine. 
‘I have always considered Mr. Hume, both in 
his lifetime, and since his death, as approaching 
as nearly to the idea ofa perfectly wise and vir- 
tuous man, as perhaps the nature of buman frailty 
will permit.” 


* See Dr. Beattie’s Essay on Truth, Part II. ch. i. 
sect. 1, and Part III. ch. ii. 

t The fourth section of Mr. Hume’s Essays on the 
Human Understanding, is called, Skeptical doubts cor. 
cerning the operations of the human understanding ; 
and the fifth section bears this title, Skeptical solution 
of those doubts. 

t The poor prodigal Gentile, in the parable, was 
hardly reduced to feed upon such husks as these. How 
good and how joyful a thing must it be, for one, that 
has been so reduced, to return to the house of his hea- 


venly Father, where there is bread enough and to 
spare—to know the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom he hath sent! 

§ “ My Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals 
is of all my writings, historical, philosophical, or lite- 
rary, imcomparably the best.” Life, p. 16. 


A GLIMPSE OF DEATH. 
Hartrorp, Sabbath evening. 

I sat by the bed of the sick and the dying. ‘| ime 
had laid his hand upon her. Sickness had stretch- 
ed her upon her couch, and death stood at the door. 
Pain had departed. Hope, faith, and joy, atte nded 
her as she passed through the dark valley. I 
thought she dreamed. For the tear woulu start 
from beneath her silken eye-lashes although a hea- 
venly smile played upon her lips. Suddenly she 
raised her hands heavenward and exc] imed, “I 
come, I come.” Then turning her eye upon me, 
in which an unearthly brightness seemed to dwell, 
she said, “I thought 1 had done with earth, but 
memory, my dearly loved, my long cherirhed 
friend, again whispered in my ear. She led me 
through the flowery paths of childhood and youth. 
The long lost, the early loved, all, all, passed be- 
fore me, Parents with their bleached heuds, bro- 
thers with their youthful glee, sisters with their 
dancing steps and laughing eyes, companions long 
since laid in the tomb, the dearest frieud my heart 
ever knew, in all his manly beauty. My sweet 
babes pressed my cheeks with their rosy lipe, and 
their merry voices rung in my ear. Then on the 
wings of faith and hope, my spirit ascended far 
above the — spheres, it geined admission 
through the portals of heaven, and there beneath 
the tree of life reposed those objects of wy earthly 
love, tuning their golden harps to the praises of 
their Saviour and their God. And now I can tarry 
no longer, Iam in haste to be gone. Adieu!” 
She sank back exhausted upon her pillow. Her 
soul had fled. AsI gazed upon all that remained 
of that holy minded woman, I said, let me live 
like the righteous, that like the righteous | may 
die.—Congregationalist. 


It is important to bear in miod the reason why 
God did not bless Jacob until the breaking of the 
day and why our petitions are generally not grant- 
ed until the very last moment. In prayer, the 
mean is more valuable than the end. The spirit 
of prayer, and the frequent exercise of it, iea great- 
er blessing than the attainment-of any other short 
of heaven itself. It is the key to the treasury of 
heaven, and the promise and pledge of every other 


attainment.— Douglass. 
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THE. PRESBYTERIAN. 


Revive vs.—The most plausible apology for: 
prs ay men of the world, is the faint pours 
fied by the great mess-of religious profes- 


-- SEATURDAY,; JANUARY 25, 1840. 
pe Tunus-<Three Dollars if paid within six months, or 
To accept the proposal: 

Sant Cuwresany Fonp.—In letter from the 
Rey. Winchester, Pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian church, Natchez, he says: 
1 write'you in haste, to say that the semi-cen- 
tential celebration in this church is now over. We 
_ had services for three days preceding the Sabbath, 
‘which was sort of protracted meeting. I 
byterianism as veloped istory. rin 
our three days’ meeting, it rained spuly all the 
time. The audience was small, but 1 trust they 
were blessed with the spirit of prayer and thanks- 


On 


oa Sunday morning the eubecrip- 
to about seven thousand dollars, 
payable in from one to five years. Near- 


was in cash. This was wholly unex- 


pected to us, as all are complaining of pecuniary 
istress, 


But it is a 


freely — 
_ cheerf | and 


ying for a-revive among us. 

bo favoured with a time of 

his presence.” 

- From the Rev. J. H. Gray, of Alabama, who 

has.actively.interested himself in this matter, we 

Jearn the following particulars : 

Church, Livingston and Bethel, Ala., seven hun- 

dollars. 


_ ‘Church, Concord, do., two hundredggnd twenty- 
four dollars. | 

Church, Carthage, do., one hundred and five 
dollars. 

Church, Ebenezer and Hopewell, do., two hun- 
dred dollars. 

Church, Mount Zion, do., one hundred dollars. 

Church, New Hope and Hebron, do., two hun- 
dred dollars. 

Chureh, Oak Grove, do., two hundred dollars. 

Church, Elizabeth, do., fifty dollars. 

Church, Demopolis, do., one hundred dollars. 

Church, Bethsalem, do., one thousand dollars. 

Church, Mesopotamia, (noticed in our last,) do., 
six hundred and twenty-seven dollars. 

All this is designed for the Board of Publication. 

Chareh, Fincastle, Va., one hundred and sixty 

Dr. Hervey'’s church, Thompsonville, Connecti- 
cut, twenty-two dollars. 

Spring creek and Sinking creek churches, Pa., 
three hundred and ten dollars. 

Lockhaven church, Pa., one hundred and fifty 
dollars. | 

Lower West Nottingham, two hundred dollars. 

We learn that Mr. James Kerr, of Philadelphia, 
on the anniversary, presented to the Thirteenth 
Presbyterian Church, a small and infant, but pros 
perous church, an eligible Jot of ground, as the 
site of a new building for their worship, valued at 
several theusand dollars. 

The subscriptions, as far as we have received 
notice of them, and recorded them, amount to Fifty- 
eight Thousand, One Hundred Dollars; this is 
exclusive of Ten Thousand dollars which were 
subscribed by Churches as thank offerings on the 
occasion to liquidate debts on their houses of wor- 
ship ; of this we make no particular mention, as 
the objects were not embraced in the recommen- 
dation of the Assembly. But a smal] proportion of 
the churches has been yet heard from. What pro- 
portion of the sum thus far subscribed, is to be de- 
voted to the Board of Publication, we have not the 
means of ascertaining. The Board is in immedi- 
ate want of funds, and it is hoped that remittances 
will be made at the earliest possible date. Ina 
few instances we have heard an intention express- 
ed that subscriptions made on the anniversary will 
be retained to establish Depositories. If this is 
done to any considerable extent, it must be mani- 
fest, that it will materially retard the operations of 
the Board, and interfere with the idea of a free 
will offering. 

Missionary Rev. Cephas 
Bennet, his wife and four children, have arrived 
at New York in the ship Champlain from Calcutta. 
Mr. Bennet has been connected with the Baptist 
mission at Burmah, for several years, and has taken 
the voyage on account of his health. The ac- 
count of the earthquake at Ava, is confirmed— 
every building of brick in the place was prostra- 
ted, and many lives lost. War between England 
and Burmah was still apprehended—the British 
envoy was not received there in his official ca- 
pacity. 

Gross Ovrrace.—The following from the 
Journal of Commerce, may be regarded as prelimi- 
nary of the battle which is to be waged against the 
truth by the man of sin. Conceal it as we may 
from ourselves, Popery is preparing for a great 
contest ; but fierce as the contest may be, Babylon 
must in the end, fall to rise no more. The para- 
graph is instructive in another point of view; 
while the British ministry, professedly Protestant, 
are prohibiting British subjects, ander pain of state 
prosecution, from even issuing a Protestant book 
in Spain, the Popish government of France sends 
a vessel of war to impose Jesuit missionaries on a 
Protestant nation that does not wish them! These 
events are ominous, and we wait for further de- 

ta. 

Mazatlan, Nov. 13. 1839.—By the arrival of 
the brig Joseph Peabody, Capt. Dominis, at this 
port, from the Russian possessions of the north- 
west coast of North America, and California, we 
hear a that in August last a French frigate 
visited the Sandwich Islands for the purpose of ob- 
taining reparation or indemnity on account of the 
sending from their islands in 1837, of the French 
Catholic missionaries the Sandwich Island 
government. ‘Twenty dollars was de- 
manded by the commander of this frigate to be 
sent on board his vessel, to be held by the French 

rmment as security for the faith of that of the 
wich Islands; and a mew duced all French 
products and manufactures free of duty inte those 
islande—that Catholic missionaries should be al- 
lowed to land and pursue their calling unrestrain- 
edly—was sent for signature, with a threat that if 
were not complied with within 48 hours, the 


frigate would fire upon the town of Honolulu, fur 
- which every preparation was made 


‘Ere the eos oer of this time, the above treaty 
toard the ffigata. A perty of Cethelic minsione rice 
pert ic missione ries, 

waiting thie result, had dicombarked and had al- 


i 


.| they are particularly shrewd in detecting discrep- 


sors in the concerns of the soul. Their indiffe- 
rence is displayed in tworespects; io the want of 
adequate earnestness in their own spiritual ad- 
vancement, and in the want of a suitable zeal for 
the salvation of others; and as this double uncen- 
cern cannot exist, without being observed, it af- 
fords to sinners, not only an epology for their unbe- 
lief, but a ground of suepicion against the reality of 
religion itself. From such premises they reason 
plausibly, and arrive at conclusions which are too 
often fatal to themselves. If religion, they say, 
be a maiter of deep moment, why do not they who 
have publicly professed to have experienced its 
influence, show in all their actions, that they are 
alive to its importance, and furnish more une- 
quivocal evidence of their humane interest in the 
unconverted ! These are apt qeestions and cannot 
easily be evaded. The qualifications and duties 
required by religion are well known even to those 
who are enemies to God by wicked works, and 


ancy between profession and practice. When on 
the one hand it is known that a Christian is de- 
scribed to be one whose affections are heavenly, 
whose spirit is that of a pilgrim and sojourner, and 
who, while he lives in the world, lives above it ; 
and on the other hand, it is seen, that many who 
bear the Christian name, give but little evidence 
that their thoughts are occupied with any other 
than earthly objects, the contradiction is observed, 
and tends to confirm the sinner in his impenitence. 
How can he be constrained by the love of Christ, 
who manifests no particular delight in his ordi- 
nances? How can he be a devoted subject of his ) 
spiritual kingdom, when he fails to exert himself 
for the enlargement of that kingdom? How can 
he deny himself and bear the cross, who shows so 
strong a taste for earthly things? How can he be 
the expectant of a better country, whose prepara- 
tions are all made for the enjoyment of the present 
world? And how can that religion be genuine, 
which brings none of its impressive features to 
bear on the character and life of him who pro- 
fesses it? 

It is in this way that the absence of a high and 
consistent character for religion in the Church, is 
pleaded by sinners as an apology for their own un- 
belief. Hence the revival, which is to extend ite 
saving influences far and wide, must commence in 
the Church. The ministers and professors of the 
holy religion of Christ must first be warmed with 
the sacred fire; their interest be first awakened ; 
their hearts enlisted; their fervent importunities 
ascend toGod. They have already professed be- 
fore the world to believe, that salvation from its 
commencement to it consummation is all of God’s 
mercy, and that this gracious interposition is to be 
sought and obtained through prayer; and shall not 
their hands be continually stretched forth in sup- 
plication, and their faith take hold of the promise 
of a faithful Saviour? Consistency demands it, 
nay, duty to God and the world requires it. 

While therefore we fully recognize the sove- 
reignty of God in the dispensations of his mercy 
to sinners, giving to some and withholding from 
others, we think we are authorized both by his 
word and providence to believe, that each profess- 
ing Christian is individually responsible for an un- 
fruitful ministry. The ordinances of religion could 
not be so generally inefficient, and sinners could 
not remain so unconcerned, if the ministers of re- 
ligion were all animated by the true spirit of their 
office, and each particular member of the Charch 
was constrained by the love of Christ. We are 
never straitened in God, but in our ownselves. If 
blessing from on high is not poured out in rich 
effusion, it is not because there is not an abundant 
promise, but because there is a neglect in making 
the proper application. Where great success has 
attended the efforts of particular persons, either 
in the ministry or among private Christians, it 
may always be traced to this cause, that they 
have humbly depended on God, and been earnest 
in their supplications to him. Religion was their 
business; they spent hours in communion with 
God, where multitudes now only spend minutes. 

To attain the end here contemplated, we would 
not, in the first instance, recommend the multipli- 
cation of public meetings for devotional exercises ; 
as attendance on these is often made the apology 
for neglect of more personal matters. This course, 
it is true, may be attended with benefit to some; but 
it often serves no better purpose, as a first means 
of reviving a Church, than to produce animal emo- 
tion, which subsides as the exciting cause is re- 
moved, and leaves but few traces of solid good. 
There is but too much reason to fear that in many 
cases of supposed revival, the most observable 
feature is a spirit of idle gossip, in which there is 
more talking about the preacher, the meetings, and 
the number and circumstances of the inquirers, than 
there is of devout prayer, strict self-examination, 
confession, and thanksgiving. Where this spirit 
prevails there is always just ground of suspicion 
that there exists some radical defect. 

There is, on the other hand, an unexceptionable 
course to be pursued in reviving a church; it is 
one pointed out by the word of God, and which is 
not subject toabuse ; it is expressed in these words, 
‘senter thy closet.”? Instead of each one saying, 
what shall I do tostir up others? Let each inquire, 
am I revived myself? This is coming directly to 
the point, and if each be faithful to himself there 
can be no fear but the Church, of which they are 
constituent members, will be awakened. The 
firet thing then, which we would recommend, is. 
that each professing Christian, calling home all 
his thoughts upon himself, should retire to his 
closet for purposes of meditation, self-examina- 
tion, and prayer; and lest this advice should be 
mistaken, we will endeavour to be more definite. 

We need scarcely say, that the duty urged is one 
of the greatest importance, and cannot be slighted 
without exposing the soul to imminent peril. The 
time spent in it, so far from being lost, may be reck- 
oned as our best spent time; provided the duty be 
not attended to in a formal, careless, and perfunc- 
tory manner. The following brief directions may 
be of service in directing the mind: 

ist. Be not in a hurry. ‘The duty can never 
be well and profitably performed, if the main anx- 
iety is to get through with it. We have heard of 
Christians who have spent three hours every mern- 
ing and three every evening in this secret converse 
with God and their own sou!s. In many other 
instances three separate hours ia different parts of 
the day, have heen thus devoted. Before any say 
that they could not possibly follow either of these 
rules, let them ask themselves, if they could plead 
this at the bar of God in the great day of account. 
Time is given to us by the Lord, and one of the 
great designs of the gift is, that it should be devo- 
ted to our spiritual improvement. Other duties 
should ‘pat be neglected, this must not; there is 
sufficient time for all. 

2d. These duties are very difficult ones. They 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


To pray to God, with undiverted attention; to 
meditate on divine subjects without distractions ; 
hto be able to-penetrate eur own hearts, and exam- 
ine and analyse all its feelings with a steady pur- 
pose, are all of difficult achievement, and it is only 
by determination and perseverance that we can ade- 
quately succeed. 

3d. Be determined to know the trath-of yoar- | 
self. Believe that you are a Christian only upon 
the best evidence, and that after the most careful 
self-scrutiny; and if you have but the form of god- 
liness, shrink not from knowing it. Never will 
there be a more favourable opportunity for remedy- 
ing the defect. Any undue partiality; any dispo- 
sition to palliate your sins, or to conceal yourself 
from yourself, will be fatal. 

4th. Remember that the divine blessing is pro- 
mised. God has promised strength sufficient for the 
day, and although many discouragements, perplexi- 
ties, and failures may be encountered, trust in the 
gracious Saviour will insure ultimate triamph. 

5th. Remember that success in this duty will io- 
sure great power against temptation, great increase 
of holiness, great consolation, and much of that 
preparation which is required to meet death and 
eternity. 

6th. Engage in the duty systematically. Let all 
your thoughts, affections, desires, peculiar pro- 
pensities, temptations, sins, graces, be closely in- 
quired into, and prayed over. Weigh the evi- 
dences of your regeneration and try them by the 
word of God. See whether you are advancing 
in piety; whether love, faith, and hope are or the 
inerease ; whether the tempers of your minds and 
your outward conduct are becoming more con- 
formable to Christ. Subject yonr whole spiritual 
man to the most careful revision ; prove all things, 
hold fast only what is good. Meditate on all the 
divine attributes and operations; be incited to 
gratitude by recollecting the way in which the 
Lord has led you, warm your hearts bya steady con- 
templation of a suffering and a glorified Saviour. 
Humble yourselves ; be abased before God; de- 
pend exclusively on his Spirit; ask him confi- 
dently for the things you need, and expect his re- 
ply; wrestle with the angel of the covenant; and 
never be satisfied until you are admjtted into his 
closest communion. | 
This is a bare outline, but if each and every 
Christian would, from this time, carefully fill it 
up, his soul would soon be inflamed with a holy 
ardour; the feelings caught in these near ap- 
proaches to God, would soon communicate them- 
selves to all outward duties, and the Church would 
be gloriously revived. Any attempt to effect this 
object, which does not bring each and every heart 
into close contact with God, will only prove abor- 
tive. What Christian then wishes to see the 
Church arise and shine, or to behold the manifes- 
tations of God’s power and love in the conversion 
of sinners? he knows how it may be obtained ; 
and he still further should know, that if the 
Church remains in its present supineness, and 
sinners go on quietly in their sins, be is per- 
sonally responsible to God for it! 


Ancient Curistianiry.—This is the title of 

a recent and deeply interesting work by Isaac 

Taylor, favourably known to the reading public, 

as the author of “ Spiritual Despolism.” It ie de- 

signed as an antidote to the Ozford Tracts, the 

character and tendency of which have already been 

noticed in our columns; and the writers of the 

Tracts, learned and powerful, as they aré, could 

scarcely have encountered a more formidable an- 
tagonist than the author of this book. With a 
style masculine and engaging, although some- 

what redundant, and a confidence of manner, indi- 
cative of conscious strength, he enters the arena, 

and soon shows by the skilful handling of his 

weapons, that the gentlemen of Oxford will 

hardly escape a defeat, with whatever adroitness 

they may manage their defence. Seldom in the 

history of the church has there occurred an op- 

portunity so favourable, of witnessing a contro- 
versy, on an important subject, waged by strong 
men and with good temper. Mr. Taylor has 

struck the first blow, and, as we should judge, is 

prepared to follow it up to a decisive issue; and 

it would bea pity if the Oxford writers should 

refuse to meet him—nay, they cannot refuse ; they 
seal their fate and forfeit all confidence in their 

supposed strength, if they decline the fair and 

honourable offer of battle. We may expect, 
therefore, to hear from them directly ; it will not 
do to assume the air of contempt for such an ad- 
versary. 

The ground of this controversy, which is to dis- 
tinguish the present age of the Episcopal Church 

in the old and new world, is simple and easily 

understood. ‘The gentlemen at Oxford, stored 
with learning and zeal, have discovered, as the 
result of their ecclesiastical researches, that the 

established Charch of England, of which they 
are the ardent friends, has lost some of its most 

Christian features by the rough handling of the 

‘detestable reformation,” and that its chief vice 
is its Protestantism. They propose, therefore, to 
restore it to its primitive purity, by conforming it 
to a model of unexceptionable excellence, And 
what is this? The Chaorch as it existed in the 
first and second centuries—the martyr church. 

This seems plausible, and will by many be ad- 
mitted as a very fair proposition. Some may say 
why not go back a little further, and come to the 
very fountain? why not appeal to the infallible 
word itself and let the apostles of Christ, in- 
stead of their successors, be the agents in the 
reform? Still it will appear very reasonable, 
that the Church, existing within two hundred 
years of the apostles, should furnish a very cor- 
rect model. Admit this, and the Oxford writers 
ask no more; they may go on quietly in purging 
out the Lutheran leaven which, so unhappily to 
them, now pervades the established Church. On 
this ground, the author of * Ancient Christianity” 
meets them. He has been travelling back through 
the dark ages to pay a visit to the martyr church. 
His search has been diligent; he has not left a 
memorial of that favoured period unexamined, or 
passed by a distinguished individual who then 
lived, who could give him information. In his 
intercourse with the fathers, he gives them all due 
praise, and acknowledges many obligations which 
they have imposed on posterity ; but after all, he 
eomes to the conclusion that they are not infalli- 
ble! He found them communicating much vseful 
information, which even the strictest Protestant 
might not disdain; but in suggesting the putest 
model for a church, he was led to distrust them 
a3 unsafe guides. It was true that they lived 
very near the times of the apostles, but alas! 
they had not caught their spirit—at least in all 
things. Like poor fallible and erging men, good 
and honest it is true, but not inspired, they had 
even at that early age, travelled out of the path of 
the apostles, and had begun to impose upon the 
chureh those human inventions, which when in- 
corporaied into a system, and duly ratified by 


require concentrated attention and habitual practice. 


ready commenced building a chapel. 


councils, became 4hat horrible deformity, which | 


we now call Popery. Lamentable as it may be, | 
it is nevertheless true, that the mystery of iniqui- 
ty began to work, very sdon after the apostles 
had gone to their rest. Among the earliest fath- 
ers, we see evidences of silly superstition, and 
false religion, which if now fally brought to the 
light, would make Christians rejoice, with a 
still higher joy, that they had their Bible to guide 
them, rather than the venerated fathers of this mo- 
del charch. 

It is to this age and to this church that the 
Oxford writers continually look, and from which 
they bring all their arguments for a pure church. 
It isin their situation, that they now earnestly de- 
sire to place the church of the present day, al- 
though that situation was one of rapid decline, 
and tending to that blackness of darkness which 
soon overspread nearly the whole world. ‘They 
may disclaim all friendship for Popery, but still 
they would place themselves in a position, from 
which their inevitable progress would be to its 
worst forms. Mr. ‘l'aylor in attacking thie strong 
hold, and for the present, mainly relying upon a 
single feature of the martyr church, shows con- 
clusively not only that the Oxford writers do not 
act in good faith, by failing to propose an imita- 
tion of this their model church, in their strong 
adherence to the angelical doctrine of celibacy ; 
but also that this doctrine was as strongly main- 
tained, and was then as fruitful in abominable cor- 
ruptions among the religious orders, as it has since 
been in the darkest days of Popery. It was in- 
deed their most characteristic doctrine, and why 
should it not have been selected and urged upon 
the English church, as the first step in this glo- 
rious reform? But we must stop. We see 
much good must result from this controversy. 
The Reformation will gain by it. Its glorious 
fruits will be better appreciated. The establish- 
ed church will eventually get further away from 
their conformity to a corrapt church, and whilst 
the testimony of the ancient fathers will be re- 
ceived with respect on matters of fact, where they 
may be supposed to speak as historians, they will 
not be blindly followed, as they are by too many, 
as infallible expounders of the faith, We can 
recommend Mr. Taylor’s book, as both entertain- 
ing and instructive, without, of course, coincid- 
ing in all his views, 


Monrovia Cuurca.—Since our last acknow- 
ledgment, we have received the following sums for 
the Jittle church in Africa: 


Gentleman in Alabama, $5 00 
Gentleman in Indiana, 5 00 
From “ B.” ‘ 5 00 

From Rev. A. O. Patterson, 
Beaver, Pa. 5 00 
$20 00 


We must express the gratification afforded us by 
the kind response which our appeal for this desti- 
tute church in a far land has called forth. No- 
thing is more refreshing than the manifestation of 
a truly Christian spirit. 
The Saluda has just arrived from Africa, and by 
it we expect to receive information of the present 
state of the church at Monrovia, which will enable 
us to appropriate the benefactions of our friends in 
the most efficient and useful manner. 
Provipence.—By an article in an- 
other column, it will be seen that our cotemporary 
of the Charleston Observer has suffered a severe 
loss by the destruction of his office. We sincerely 
sympathize with him, and did we know the method, 
we should willingly co-operate with him in repair- 
ing his loss. The Observer has been conducted 
with great editorial ability, and we could not well 
spare it from the field which it has so usefully oc- 
cupied. The appeal of the Editor is Christian and 
manly, and we have mistaken the spirit of the 
South, if the Observer is not coon placed on even 
higher and firmer ground than it occupied before. 
It has our cordial good wishes, 


SEMI CENTENARY SERMON. 

We have received a sermon delivered on the 
late anniversary, by our respected friend, J. J. 
Janeway, D. D., in the Presbyterian Church, New 
Brunswick, at the request of the session, and now 
at their instance committed to the press. The 
author, from long and. active membership in the 
Presbyterian Church, was well qualified to per- 
form such a service in an able and instructive man- 
ner, and he has fully realized expectation. He 
gives a sketch of the progress and increase of the 
Church ; unfolds the causes of this increase; de- 
lineates the character of the Presbyterian Church ; 
takes a glance at the dangers to which it has been 
exposed ; speaks of the deliverance it has experi- 
enced, and then concludes with some judicious re- 
flections of a practical character. We can give 
no more than a short extract, relating to the cha- 
racter of our Church. 


From the beginning, it has been truly a Pres- 
byterian Church ; and as such it has been, and 
still is, distinguished from her sister churches of 
other denominations in our country. During the 
riod subsequent to the glorious Reformation from 
apal errors and superstition, the Presbyterian 
Charch has, at different times, and in different de- 
rees, flourished in Geneva and Switzerland, in 
wwe Holland, and England ; and especially in 
Scotland, Ireland, and this country. This Church 
is distinguished from all others by its peculiar and 
scriptural form of government; administered by 
ministers and elders; convened in Sessions or 
Consistories, in ae) Son or in Classes, in 
Synods, and in Genera] Synods, or General Assem- 
blies. 

es Church, formed after the model of the 
Church of Scotland, has, from its first establish- 
ment, adhered strictly to the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, with one exception, as its Creed, 
and to the Presbyterian form of government. In 
regard to its furm of government the fact is so no- 
torious as to require no argument. All acknow- 
ledge that, in this respect, it has been strictly 
Presbyterian. But it has been urged, during the 
unhappy contests that lately disturbed the harmo- 
ny and peace of our Church, that the founders of 
it adopted the Confession of Faith in a modified 
form, allowing to minist-rs and elders a latitude 
of interpretation. This allegation we deny; and 
offer the following proofs in refutation, to show 
how utterly destitute it is of any foundation. 

1. The character of the founders of the Pres- 
byterian Church in this country. 

They were emigrants from Scotland and Ire- 
land. ‘They were Presbyterians in their native 
land; and they received, as the records of the 
Church prove, the Westminster Confession of 
Faith a Catechisms in their plain and obvious 
sense. Now, it is highly improbable that such 
men would be in favour of allowing a latitude of 
interpretation to a Creed to which they were 
warmly attached ; a latitude going to pervert the 
very design of its adoption, as a bond of union in 
the Church. That some of its early ministers 
came from New England is admitted; but they 
were too few to influence the other ministers in 
their attachment to the standards of doctrine. Be- 
sides, those who lay stress on this circumstance, 
have to prove that the ministers from New Eng- 


faith.”t How decisive the testimony ! 


words, New England then was not what it is! 


now, in regard to its prevailing religious doctrines. 
Presbyterianism, let be once per- 
vaded land. The Confession of Faith was form- 
ed by its divines and others, who had been appoint- 
ed by Parliament for the Many of the 
descendants of the ancient Peritane, who emi- 
grated to New England, were sound Presbyte- 
rians, 

2. The adopting act of the old Synod. 

The Confession of Faith was, in 1729, adopted 
by them; and they required all candidates for the 

ministry to express their assent to it. This 
1s another oy that the latitude of interpretation 
contended for, was not allowed in the Presbyterian 
Church. That an ambiguity of expression was 
found in this Act is admitted. It created dissatis- 
faction and called. for explanation. An explana- 
tion was — by the Synod, first in 1830, and 
then in 1836.* Thus the fears that had been ex- 
cited by particular expressions in that Act were 
allayed; and the manner in which the Confession 
of Faith was to be applied, as a test of orthodoxy, 
became distinctly understood. 

In proof of this take the following example. In 
the year 1765, the Rev. Jonathan Leavitt, of New 
Hampshire, New England, applied to be received 
as a member of the Synod of New York and Phi- 
ladelphia. How was he received ? Merely on pro- 
ducing a certificate of his regular standing in the 
gospel ministry? Were An, mond: satisfied with 
a profession of his receiving the Confession of 
Faith for substance, ina ified form? By no 
means. The record states that before he was re- 
ceived as a member of Synod, he “adopted the 
Westminster Confession of Faith as the confession 
of his faith, and promised to conform himself to 
the Westminster Directory for Worship and Gov- 
ernment.”’} 

3. The recorded testimony of many witnesses, 
whose competency cannot be disputed, may be ad- 
duced as another proof. 

We have the unanimous testimony of the Synod 
of New York and Philadelphia; when, under this 
denomination, the Synod of New York and the Sy- 
nod of Philadelphia, became re-united into one Sy- 
nod. One hundred and seventy-seven members 
being present, they unanimously approved of a 
plen, which contains this declaration: “ Both Sy- 
nods, having always approved and received the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, Larger and Shor- 
ter Catechism, as an orthodox and excellent sya- 
tem of Christian doctrine, founded on the word of 
God ; we do still receive the same as the confes- 
sion of ayr faith ;—strictly enjoining it on all our 
members and probationers for the ministry, that 
they preach and teach according to the Form of 
sound words in said Confession and Catechisms, 
and that they avoid an all errors con- 
trary thereto.” This declaration was made in 
1758, just twenty-two years after the last explana- 
tion given by the first Synod of their adopting act. 
These men, some of whom had been members of 
that Synod, knew what they testified. Their tes- 
timony is conclusive. They further add: “ That 
no Presbytery shall license or ordain to the work 
of the ministry any candidate until he * * declare 
his acceptance of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith and Catechisms, as the confession of his 
Here is 
no appearance of a latitude of interpretation being 
allowed. 

4. In confirmation of all this, and as another 
proof of our position, we present the lestimony of 
such ge men as Drs. Witherspoon, 
Rodgers, M’ Whorter, Smith, and others. 

These distinguished divines, in 1786, less than 
thirty years after the union of the two Synods into 
one, were appointed a Committee of Synod to 
meet in a Convention composed of committees from 
Synods of three different denominations. In that 
convention they made this solemn declaration: 
“The Synod of New York and Philadelphia adopt, 
according to the known and established meaning 
of the terms, the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
as the confession of their faith ; save that every 
candidate for the gospel ministry is permitted to 
except against so much of the twenty-third cha 
ter, as gives authority to the civil magistrate in 
matters of religion.”} What clearer and more 
decided testimony can be desired than this, coming 
from such intelligent divines of our Church. 

5. The last proof we offer is this: the Confes- 
sion of Faith is a part of our Constitution. 
When the General Assembly was constituted, 
the Syned, having altered what related to the au- 
thority of the civil magistrate in religious matters, 
incorporated the whole of the Confession of Faith 
into the Constitution of our Church, as an integral 
and essential part; and all candidates, ministers, 
and elders are required to receive and adopt it as 
containing that system of doctrine which is con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures.|| Now, is it not an 
unheard of thing that any should be allowed to 
accept of a constitution, under a construction that 
may accominodate its provisions to his liking or to 
his convenience? Must not every constitution be 
interpreted according to the known and obvious 


» meaning of the terms in which it is expressed ! 


So abundant is the evidence that bears on the 
frue interpretation of the Confession of Faith. 
The character of the founders of our Church :— 
the adopting act of the Synod in 1729, subse- 
quent! unanimous testimony of 
two Synods, when united into one Synod, in 
1758—the solemn testimony of our most distin- 
guished divines, in 1786—and the incorporation 
of the Confession of Faith into the Constitution 
of our Church ; all combine to prove, beyond rea- 
sonable doubt, that the latitude of construction 
pleaded for by many, is utterly irreconcilable with 
- _ spirit and constant practice of our 

urch. 


* Dr. Hodge’s Constitutional History of the Pres- 


byterian Church. 
t Digest, p. 65. t Ibid. pp. 118, 119. 
|| Ibid. pp. 122, 123. 


§ Ibid. p. 119. 
For the Presbyterian. 
THE PSALMS AND HYMNS. 


Mr. Editor—With the views expressed in an 
article on “our Psalms and Hymns,” which ap- 
peared in the Presbyterian of the 11th inst. I beg 
to state my entire concurrence. 

It is very evident that many of the particular 
metres among our hymns can be dispensed with, 
and enough remain for universal use in the congre- 
gation, the social meeting, and the family. Indeed 
a book of psalmody confined exclusively to the 
psalms hag several very obvious advantages. We 
would be certain of the divine warrant for using 
them, and would not be subject to such frequent 
and hurtful changes if they were exclusively used ; 
for no one can object to their purity, spirituality, 
devotional spirit, or universal application. Your 
correspondent remarks justly * that our versifica- 
tion of the psalms is abundant,” indeed the difficul- 
ty generally is to makea selection. Would it not 


be proper to prune the work of many, the ideas} pose 


of which are a mere repetition ! 

But if hymns are to be adinitted, let them be of 
that sober, grave, and quiet spirit which the solemn 
worship of Almighty requires: keep out all in 
which rant is apparent, all those wherein the effer- 
vescence of misguided zea! bears the burden; let 
us have a collection alike remvute from mediocrit 
in poetry, and the ill-sustained flights of enthusi- 
asm; a collection which will alike suit the devo- 
tions of the private Christian and the praises of the 
great congregation. 

It is very desirable that great care and delibera- 
tion be used in compiling this work; far better 
spend two years on it, if by so doing, a suitable 
book be produced, than hurry into use a collection 
which would in a very little time require revision, 
thus putting the Church to renewed inconvenience, 
and unnecessary expense. 

Another suggestion which recently appeared in 
your valuable paper is well worthy of adoption, 
viz: that a compendium of the doctrine and order 
of the Presbyterian Church be appended tw the 
psalmody, so brief that the size of the book would 
not be very much increased, and yet sv full that 
all Presbyterians might have constantly befure 
them, the sum and substance of their distinctive 
belief. 

Another important object to be attained by this 
is, that it would remove much of the prejudice 
which exists in many minds against a 


land dissented from any part of that form of sound 


~ 


ism, which chiefly arises from ignorance of its pe- 


culiar tenets, and which many will not take the 
trouble to investigate unless the means be put into 
the hands of all by some such mode as is p 
Besides, how greatly it would strengthen the prin- 
ciples of our members, to be able at all times to 
turn to this, for a reason of their belief in doctrine 
and Church government. 
F. 


» January 1840. 


THE LATE ROBERT LENOX, ESQ. 


Extract from an Address delivered in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, at the funeral of 
Robert Lenox, Esq., on the 16th of December, 1839, 
by Rev. Wm. W. Phillipe, D.D., pastor of the church. 


He who has now been taken from us, was one 
whom God has highly favoured. If it be asked, 
how was he favoured! I answer: on account of 
his natural endowments—the place he was per- 
mitted to occupy in seciety—the influence he ac- 
quired and exerted —on account of his usefulness, 
and the measure of enjoyment which fell to his lot. 

His person was manly and commanding; his 
constitution was robust and vigorous; and his 
health almost uninterrupted, until the last year of 
his lie. With these physical advantages he poe- 
sessed strong intellectual powers; a clear and 
grasping mind ; sound judgment; a large share of 
common sense, and a great degree of practical wis- 
dom. In connexion with these, he possessed high 
and honourable feelings, an acute sense of justice, 
uncommon ers of discrimination between right 
and wrong in the most involved and abstruse cases ; 
at the same time he was governed by principles of 
the strictest integrity ; so that he was shrewd, pru- 
dent, and cautious, without cunning, or meanness 
or artifice, He felt an instinctive abhorrence of 
all false pretences, and of all attempts at overreach- 
ing. @ was one whose counsel and advice I 
valued more, and whose opinion respecting all 
tical subjects which were within his know- 
ledge, I regarded more highly, than of any man 
whom I have ever known. His candour and frank- 
in his opinions, and his unwaver- 
ing firmness in adhering to them when conscien- 
tiously formed, sometimes made him enemies, 
where he might have made friends by a different 
course. He was free from affectation, and from 
that false delicacy and specious politeness which 
borders on deceit and hypocrisy, and is willing to 
please at the expense of truth and integrity. Act- 
ing from Conviction, from a sense of duty, and ac- 
cording to principles tested by experience, he 
acted with promptness and decision. He was not 
fond of novelties, nor easily moved from his stead- 
fastness by them, whatever they might promise, 
but was satisfied with the old ways, and loved to 
walk in the old paths. He was distinguished for 
his industrious habits, for his close attention to his 
business according to method, and in strict adher- 
ence to system ; whatever he did was done in or- 
der, without hurry or confusion. With such en- 
dowments, and with such habits, through the bles- 
— of Providence, he accumulated his wealth, 
and acquired his influence in the community ;. ag 
he deserved, so he possessed in a high degree, the 
confidence of his fellow-men, and was called at dif- 
ferent times to fill places of trust and of great re- 
sponsibility. 
Those who have been assuciated with him in 
some of the leading = ym br institutions in this city, 
and in the city council, of which he was at one time 
a member, can testify with what ability and fidelity 
he performed his duties. As an evidence of the con- 
fidence reposed in his judgment and integrity, and 
of the respect in which he was held asa merchant, 
by those of the same profession, he was fur several 
successive a chosen as the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, in which office he contin- 
ued until his death. As president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, he was, ex-officio, one of the trustees 
of the Sailor’s Snug Harbour, a charitable institu- 
tion, to which he has rendered invaluable service. 
He had aleo been for a considerable time, and was 
until his death, a most efficient and useful member 
of the board of trustees of Princeton College. In 
all these situations, he acted as for himself—devo- 
ting his time and giving his counsel to them—-mana- 
ging and husbanding their pecuniary resources as 
ithfully, and With as rigid economy, ae ho did in 
his own personal affairs. 

Having been associated with him in the last two 
boards mentioned, | can testify to the deep interest 
which he felt in their welfare—to his great useful- 
ness in promoting their prosperity—and that the 
loss of no one member of either of them could be 
more severely felt, than of him. If ever there 
were a strictly honest, and scrupulously conscien- 
tious public agent, and one who might be trusted 
as such, it was Rosert Lenox. 

But his loss will be most sensibly felt by his fa- 
mily, and by this church, of which he has long been 
a member, and for thirty years, a ruling elder. He 
has been a warm and true friend to the Ist Pres- 
byterian Church, and one of her most able and libe- 
ral supporters. He was sincere and constant in 
his professions, and in his friendships. When the 
speaker came among this people as their pastor, he 
was one of the fathers who touk him by the hand 
as a son, and the last of those who were then mem- 
bers of the session, saying, as he did it, with strong 
emotion, “J give you my hand, which shall be 
yours as long as I have a hand to give!” and he 
has redeemed his pledge. He has been a faithful 
friend, a wise counsellor, a kind father. 


But I will not indulge my personal feelings on 
this occasion. Asa worshipper, and as an officer 
of the church, he was punctual in his attendance 
on the administrations of the word and ordinances, 
and in fulfilling all his engagements. Unless pre- 
vented in Providence, he was ever in his place, 
and ever at his post, willing at all times to meet his 
responsibilities, He loved the church, not in word, 
but in deed and in truth, and was ever ready to 
adopt such measures as were judged necessary to 
promote her welfare. 


When he felt satisfied of the im and 
practicability of any benevolent enterprise, and had 
confidence in the wisdom and integrity of those 
who were conducting it—and when those whom he 
considered worthy objects of charity, were brought 
to his knowledge, he gave liberally and cheerfully 
for their eupport—but he did not sound a trumpet 
before him, nor allow it to be done by others in 
praise of his deeds. | 

He was, in principle and by profession, a Pres- 
tyterian, but without bigutry or censoriousness. 

e felt and expressed a decided preference of the 
doctrines and forms of worship of that branch of 
the Church of Christ to which he belonged, but he 
had too much good sense, and too much of the 
spirit of the gospel to believe that this was the 
only, and exclusively, the true Church of Jesus 
Christ. In all his intercourse with those of other 
Christian denominations, he was kind and cour- 
teous, according to them the same liberty which he 
felt it a privilege to exercise himeelf. a, the 
recent unhappy controversy, which agitated the 
Presbyterian church, he was among the first to op- 
and bear his testimony against the errors and 
innovations which occasioned it. He was uniform- 
ly and decidedly in favour of maintaining the stand- 
ards of the church, according to their plain and ob- 
vious meaning, and in the sense in which they had 
always been received by true and consistent Pres- 
byterians., 


He was a strict observer of the Sabbath, and a 
faithful instructer of his household. His example 
in this respect, as a father, and as the head of a fa- 
mily, is worthy of our imitation, more especia!] 
because it has been so remarkably attended wit 
the promised blessing. Whilst he was kind, affec- 
tionate, and indulgent as a husband, and a Chris- 
tian parent, he was, at the same time, firm and ex- 
— He worshipped God, with all his house, 

trained up his children in the nurture and nd- 
monition of the Lord. He went with them and be- 
fore them to the sanctuary, not only—but to the fa- 
mily altar, saying to then, “Come with me, and 
walk with me in the ways of God !” and his labour 
was not in vain; his pains-taking has been graci- 
ously rewarded ; his prayers have been answered. 
He was permitted to see all his children brought 
to the knowledge of the truth, and to cherish the 
hope, that they were made heirs of eternal life. 
He enjoyed the pure and elevated satisfaction of 
hearing those who survive, witness a good confes- 
sion—taking upon themselves their baptismal vows 
—avouching the God of their father to be their 


God—of sitting down with them at the same com- 
munion table—and of partaking with them of the 
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wo degree, the confidence of 


ceived a shock, from which it never recovered. 


ter, whilst it prepared his family and friends for 


order and strict method which had characterized 


_ was habitual, and which he had made, long ere 
> this. “He said, 


ag place for you; and if I yo and prepare a 


THE PRESB 


-gymbols of the broken. body and shed blood of their | the South West. And what « field! Who, of |“ the labourer is worthy of his hire”—a- truth 

common Lord. ~—e *. .. |even the friends of this cause, has fully realized | which too many practically forget. And ae it is 
Few men have been permitted to pass: through J ils magni ’ im nt to ue—and never more important than 


life as be has Gone—attended with so migch proe- 
perity—forming such an extensive acquaintance 
~with the most°eminent men of his dey in the 
so. mich influ- 
he occupied— 


joying so much domestic 
happinese—being surrounded with all which ren- 
ders life desirable, and having experience of the 
fulfjment of the promise; “{ will be a God unto 
thee and to thy seed afier thee:” and leaving be- 
hind him a fair fame, an unsullied reputation, un- 
integrity, an unblemished cheracter, 
and.a noble testimony to the efficacy of Divine 
grace, th h which “he wag begoiten again 
unto a lively Does not his experience fur- 
a his principles, of his indus- 
try, end of his religion 

Wy ithin the last year his strong constitution re- 


‘his. fellow-citizens—en 


He saw in it, however, a kind admonition of his 
Heavenly Father. The effliction was mingled 
with so mach mercy that he was enabled to feel 
thankful for it. We have reason to believe that 
the effect of it, through the sanctifying influence 
Spirit, was most salutary on his own charac- 


the se ion which has now taken place. —_—y 

~ [It gave him an opportunity of testing his religi- 
ous sentimentse—of reviewing his life, and of ex- 
amining again, most faithfully, the foundation of 
hope. he might not be useless—that-his 
faculties might not become impaired through in- 
activity, that time might not be slept away, 
he continued, while he was able, to attend to his 
ordinary avocations and duties, observing the same 


his former life, and which, by habit, had become 
his second nature. Whilst he was thus employed, 
however, conversing with his friends, and preserv- 
-ing hia aceustomed cheerfulness, he did not forget 
that his days were numbering, that he could not 
expect to remain here long, and that it became 
him to set his house in order, and to be ready to 
obey the summons whenever it might please the 
Master to send for him. I speak now of his actu- 
al preparation, a8 distinguished from that which 


tedly, during his last illness, 
“ that he had not I-ft the great and important duty 
of making his peace with God until then.” No man 
felt more grateful than he, that he had not—know- 
ing, as he did, that it could not be at 
will, Without limiting the mercy of God, we say, 
it ought not to be left until our last sickness; nor 
will any wise man so leave it. 

Froai his last confinement to his bed, his decline. 
was ual, but without suffering, except that 
which necessarily attends exhaustion. He felt 
himeelf to be sioking, and that he was going the 
way of all flesh. He spoke of his departure with 
composure, and remarked, “that whilst it was 
painful to leave his family, he could say, in sin- 
cerity, ‘ Thy will be done!’” and “ that his mind 
was perfectly at rest.” This decline was of his 
physical, not of his intellectual powers. 


His mind continued perfectly clear until the last, 
so that he could to the texts of Scripture 
which were repeated to him, and could express the 
comfort he derived from the promises of God, even 
when the power of-speech had failed. His hope of 
acceptance and of eternal life, was not founded on 
a well-spent life; nor on the exercises of his 
mind; nor upon his faith and prayers in his last 
moments; but upon the efficacious atonement and 
perfect righteousnees—upon the merits and inter- 
cession of the Lord Jesus Christ. He had trusted 
in him daring his life, and through all its changes 
he had been preserved, restrained, sanctified, and 
comforted by His grace when in health, and He 
did not fail him in the hour of death. 


_ He dwelt with satisfaction on those precious 
words of the Saviour, “ Let not your heart be 
troubled; ye believe in God, believe also in me. 
In my Father's house are many mansions: if it 
were not so, I would have told you. I go to pre- 


, 1 will come again and receive you 
unto myself, that where 1 am, tnere ye may ve 
also.” When the words of the martyr Stephen, 
“ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,” and the sentence, 
“ Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly,” were repeated 
to him, being then unable to articulate, he clasped 
his hands and raised his eyes to heaven, thus ex- 
nee his assent and approbation. Shortly after, 

fell asleep, and continued to breathe naturally 
until the pulsations of life ceased, and the spirit 
departed. 

He was mercifully preserved from imbecillity of 
mind, from second childhvod, from lingering sick- 
ness, from bodily sufferings, and from the convul- 
sive struggles with the last enemy. His conflict 
is over. he victory, we trust, has been won by 
him, and he now sleeps in Jesus. ‘“ Mark*the per- 
fect man, and behold the upright, for the end of 
that man is peace.” 

I have said these things, not to praise the dead— 
he needs it not!—had he been consulted, while 
living, he would have preferred a silent burial ; 
but [ desire to have them recorded to the honour 
of our Redeemer, and fur the edification and en- 
couragement of the people of God. Gratitude re- 
quires that we should recognize His hand in the 
work of His grace, whilst the calmness and com- 
posure of mind—the patience and resignation to 
the divine will, of our departed friend, under such 
circumstanc uld encourage us. We have the 
same promises; the same grace which sustained 
him, is efficacious to sustain all who pos it. 
The same Lord who is the author of it, is rich unto 
all who call upon Him. What He has done for 
other believers, He will do for all who put their 
trust in Him. 

Having taken our last leave of him, under the 
conviction that he will not return to us; that-we 
shall see him no more among us, but that we must 

to him—having committed his remains to the 
Gast, in the hope of the resurrection, let us endea- 
vour to follow his example in so far as he fullowed 
Christ, that when the hour of our departure shall 
come, we too may die in peace. 

Let us live the life of the |) oper that we may 
die his death, and that our last end may be like 
his. 


For the Presbyterian. 
ESTIC MISSIONS IN THE WEST, AND 
pOMOw THEY CAN BE SUSTAINED. 
e 2d inst. is an a to the Presbyterian 
in the West behalf of Domestic Mis- 
sions, by the Rev. 8. Scovel, Genera] Agent of the 
Board of Missions for the West. In this plain and 
affectionate appeal, there are several things which 
it is believed would be interesting to the friends of 
this cause in all parts of.our country. You are 
therefore respectfully requested to have it publish- 
ed in the Presbyterian. And in making this re- 
quest for publication, suffer me to add a few re- 
marks, with a view to direct the attention of your 
readers to some things contained in that appeal. 
The first thought which seems naturally to 
arise in the mind, on reading such a document is, 
the itude, or greatness of the Home Mission- 
ary enterprise in this country. If I do not mistake 
entirely, Mr. Editor, even the friends of this cause 
do not atall realize the greatness of this work. As 
a field for missionary effort, this country omar. 
nitude and tmportance, we are sale 1 
too, io no equal on the globe’s surface. In il- 
justration of this, take two or three facts stated by 
Mr. Scovel. ‘At least 1000 waste places in the 
West look for the gospel. eo Presbyterian hands, 
while the number is daily increasing by the west- 
ward flow of emigration. And as a specimen of 
the increase of population, take a single territory— 
« Jowa is said to be filling up at the rate of 
month.” Let it be remembered, these facts 
are stated by one who has been over this whole 
od—and, who is a ges matter of fact man— 
states only what he knows. 
= In the West, at least 1000 waste places look- 
ing for the gospel froin Presbytertan hands, and 
the number constantly increasing, by 
tion without.a parallel in the world’s 
issionary labour ! And yet this 
is only a of the field looking to the Board of 


an emigra- 
history." — 


gnitude. 
‘This field is to be supplied, must be supplied 
with goepel privil end that speedily, or conse- : 
qnences the most disastrous, to our country and to 
the world must follow. To carry forward succese- 
fully an enterprise of such extent and magnitude, 
must be evident to all, will require large resources, 
much larger than the Board has yet received. 

“And how, at such a time as this, are these re- 
sources to be obtained? On this subject, Mr. Sco- 
vel makes some good suggestions, which we would 
earnestly recommend to the serious attention of all 
the friends of this cause. Affectionately yours, &c. 

Wuuiam A. 
Cor. Sec. G. A. B. M. 


From the Protestant and Herald. 
Missionary Rooms, Louisville, 1839. 
The nature of the work of Domestic Missions 
needs no illustration; it has been well set forth by 
the example and precept of the Saviour and his 
early followers. The é ance of this work 
cannot be doubted in a country where the increase 
of our population is said to be equal to a congrega- 
tion of 1 souls every day. But especially is 
thie work important in the West. Hither tends a 
large part of this rapid increase of population ; 
here is a territory of 500,000 square miles; rich 
in its soil and healthful in ite climate, every foot 
of which is to be covered with a gospel influence. 
Over this whole surface the light of life is to be 
kindled, or a worse than Egyptian night will fol- 
low. The ssceve out of mind when this oF 
face was possessed by savages, now it is occupi 
by millions of our Pe i ety When 4,000,000 
had emigrated to this country, it was foreseen, as 
a thing of the far distant future, that the balance 
of power in the whole Union, would one day be 
west of the mountains: bat the census of 1840, 
will almost realize what in 1830 was but a distant 
anticipation. Now ifthe west will so soon hold this 
balance of power, and this, in sume sense, sway 
the destinies of the nation ; of what immeasurable 
‘importance is it that intelligence and Bible moral- 
ity should every~where here prevail, neither of; 
which can be expected without the gospel. “ How 
can they hear, without a preacher; and how can 
they preach except they be sent.” But what our 
hands find to do, must be done with our might. At 
least 1000 waste places in the West look for the 
pel from Presbyterian hands—while the num- 
r is daily increasing by the westward flow of 
emigration. Iowa is said to be filling up at the 
rate of 4000 per month. Now leave these im- 
mense unformed masses of society without “ the 
leaven that leavens the whole lump,” and what 
will they become in a single generation? Instead 
of exhibiting the traite that preserve a Republic, 
will they not be weights to sink it in one common 
ruin? Our hope then is in Domestic Missions. 
If these shall flourish, the 1000 wastes can be cul- 
tivated, the whole surface enlightened, and the 
country saved. And to show’ that the G. A. B. 
Missions never intended to lack effort for accom- 
plishing so desirable ends, they, _ since, pledged 
themselves to sustain every man who was 
willing to go into the vineyard. This pledge they 
have redeemed to this day. But now, in the midst 
of great prosperity in other respects, and when 
more sound men have been sent into our 
western destitutions in the last eighteen months 
than ever before in the same period, our resources 
are cut off. But the faith of the Church is pledg- 
ed, and neither her duty nor her interest will per- 
mit her to go back from this great enterprise. 
What shall be done? We propose three ways in 
which the work can be successfully carried for- 
ward in the West. 
Ist. Let every man, who is able, sustain a mis- 
sionary for the present year at an expense of $100, 
and thus enjoy the luxury of preaching the Gospel 
by proxy to some clustre of waste places in the 
land. A brother in Kentucky, unsolicited to 
the effort in this form, said to the Agent as fullows: 
“{ know that many of your missionaries endure 
great sacrifices in carrying the Gospel to our 
wastes, and | have been thinking that they bear 
much more self-denial than I should in sustaining 
one of them, while it is really my work as much as 
his, 1 will sustain one of them therefore as long 
as I live, God giving me the ability.” How many 
will “ go and do likewise?” 
2d. Let every church keep up the subscriptions 
of former years, and increase them where practica- 
ble. This wasliterally done a few weekssince by 
an important church in Indiana, where * the pres- 
sure” wasas sorely felt as at any point in the 
State. It was nobly done upon the principle of 
sacrifice to sustain an important interest of the 
kingdom of Christ, and with the deep feeling, that 
whatever curtailments must otherwise be made, 
they must not come from Missions in the West. 
3d. Let every brother think what voluntary 
agency he can perform in the bounds of his own 
Presbytery—and “ do it—doit.” Here too is ex- 
ample to enforce precept. A beloved brother in 
Oxford Presbytery, resolved that the churches in 
his bounds, at the proper time in the year, should 
hear of the millions of their countrymen that had 
no Gospel. Having resolved on it, he patiently 
performed the work; raising for the Board about 
$400; the most of which came to hand, just when 
our Treasury was suffering greater depression than 
ever before. We heartily thank this brother; and 
pass to say—how many more of our dear brethren 
could do the same for the Board in the present cri- 
sis. May they be so disposed, “ that the blessing 
of many ready to perish may come upon them.” 
S. Scover, General Agent. 


CHARLESTON OBSERVER—EXTRA. 


Many of the readers of this Paper have doubtless 
been apprized, through other sources, of the con- 
flagration of last Friday night, in which the office 
of the Observer was involved. The work of demo- 
lition was rapid, and principally over before we 
reached the scene. Our friends—and for their 
efforts we sincerely thank them—succeeded in 
saving a part of our books, our desk, and a portion 
of our types. The types, however, are in such a 
condition that they cannot again be used. The 
Press is destroyed—the Mail Book burnt—the 
Day Book badly charred—the chief part of the 
Furniture consumed—and we are left to commence 
afresh with scarcely an article of our former mate- 
rials that will afford us the slightest use. 

The consequence is, we are obliged to suspend 
the Paper till a new office is fitted up, and till the 
new Press and Types, which we ordered on Monday, 
from New York, shall be received. Our readers 
then must patiently wait for three or four weeks, 
when they may again expect to see the Observer 
in a new dress, and in a form somewhat enlarged. 
This temporary sispension, it will be seen, is an 
act of necessity incurred by no fault of our own. 
The only neglect for which any can blame us, is, 
that we had not prudence enough to guard against 
our individual loss by effecting an insurance. 
Bat this neglect will not occasion a moment’s delay 
in the restoration of the paper. A wise Providence 
has perhaps permitted this calamity as a trial of our 
faith, our patience, our submission to his will, our 
love to his cause, and our perseverance in? the 
work, which, by the advice and urgency of the 
Synod, and by their pledge to sustain us, we thir- 
teen years ago, reluctantly undertook, and have 
ever since laboriously pursued. Our past experi- 
ence had taught us that it was not likely to prove 
a profitable engagement. We knew that no 
reliance was to be placed upon such pledges of sup- 
port, and that if the enterprise succeeded it must 
depend chiefly upon our own efforts, with the 
blessing of heaven. And though manifold have 
been our deficiencies, which we acknowledge with 
unfeigned humility, we have notwithstanding, 
abundant reason to be grateful that we have been 
enabled, without any appeal for public or private 
benefactions, to continue the paper so long. And 
if He, whose we are and whom we imperfectly 
serve, has any thing more for us to do in this de- 
partment of labour, he will, we trust, furnish the 
means and make his goodness known to us as in 
days that are past. He will bring to our aid Corres- 

ents whose contributions will enrich our co- 
umns. He will raise up friends who will interest 
themselves in extending the circulation of the pa- 
pet; not for our sukes alone, but far the edification 
of the Church—the diffusion of her principles— 


which it will be our pleasure to acknowledge. 


now that we may imeet this exigency which we 
have been called upon suddenly and unexpectedly 
to encounter—that those who ere in arrears for the 
paper, be it much or be it little, should forthwith 
pay what they owe, we hope to be forgiven it we 
urge our claime with unaccustomed importunity. 
It will be little for them. In the aggregate it will 
be much for us—and the 
New Subscribers who sha!) send us their payments 
in advance, and old Subscribers not in arrears, who 
shall do the same, may all confer upon us a favour 


The Post Masters, we presume, will freely act as 
Agents in the transmission of any moneys that 
may be paid them on our account. 

As our Mail Buok is lost, we have another fa- 
vour to ask of Post Masters, and that is the list of 
the names of the Subscribers at the respective offi- 
ces where there isa misdirection or a failure in 
the reception of this Extra. From the Ledger and 
Memorandum Books saved we can make but an 
imperfect list, and therefore the request. The 
friends of the Theological Seminary—of Missions, 
Foreign and Domestic—of the Temperance and 
the Education cause—of Oglethorpe University, 
now under the S *s care, and of those other o 
jects which the Observer has endeavoured to pro- 
mote, will confer an obligation on us—and we 
think also upon the cause of the Redeemer and 
upon the best interests of man, by co-operating with 
us in efforts to resuscitate the paper—make it bet- 
ter than ever—and greatly enlarge its circulation. 


DOMESTIC: INTELLIGENCE. 


Wiiminoton, Nortu Caroiina, 1n Fiames.—From 
the subjoined letter to Mr. Coffee of the Philadelphia 
Exchange, it will be seen that we have most disastrous 
intelligence from Wilmington, North Carolina ;—that 
place having suffered by fire, in an indefinitely great 
degree, as far as the news is learned. We sympathize 
sincerely with our friends in that quarter, and trust 
that the fears uf the writer may not be realized. 

Post Office, Wilmington, N. C., Friday, Jan. 17th, 6 

A. M.—I take this opportunity of sending you a few 
items of the conflagration that broke out here this 
morning. Nearly all Wilmington is in flames. It 
commenced about midnight, by accident from a stove. 
The wind blowing quite fresh, the flames spread east 
and west, sweeping whole blocks of stores and dwell- 
ings. The Reston Hotel, in which I was stopping, is 
burnt to ashes—the boarders, strangers, and occupants 
barely escaping, with, like myself, little over our night 
c es. 
Half-past six.—The wind has changed southeast, the 
fire still on the increase, and I must finish my letter, 
for they are blowing up the houses all around the 
post office. Goods are hurled indiscriminately into the 
street, and burning there. I cannot give you any esti- 
mate of the loss, but will do so next mail, which I 
fear will confirm that the place is entirely in ruins, 
Yours, in haste, J. FAULCONBRIDGE. 
Seven o’clock.—Fire still on the increase. 
P.S. Later accounts, received as our paper was go- 
ing to press, state that the fire was arrested after de- 
stroying one hundred and fifty buildings, including the 
Custom House, and Clarendon’s and *s Hotels. 
Loss estimated at five hundred thousand dollars. 


Tae Lexineton.—Furtuer Particutars.—About 3 
P. M. on Monday the 13th inst. the steamboat Lexing- 
ton, Captain Childs commander, left New York for 
Stonington, in Connecticut, at the eastern extremity of 
Long Island Sound. Her crew and deck passengers 
numbered between 30 and 40; the number of her 
other passengers is not precisely known, but the whole 
number of persons on board may probably be set down 
at not less certainly, than 130. The boat prosecuted 
her voyuge in safety until about half-past seven, when 
she gone some sixty miles, being between Eaton’s 
Neck and Crane Neck, and about four miles east of 
Huntington. The sound is here about 30 miles wide. 
A cry of fire was now raised, and it was found that the 
cotton had caught, which had been stowed upun the 
hatch. The greatest confusion and terror of course 
prevailed; increased by the fruitless attempt to get 
the fire.engine into operation, by the crowded state of 
the vessel, by the screams of the terrified women, and 
children, and by the dense and suffocating smoke 
which rolled out in large masses from the burning 
cotton. 

Captain Manchester, the pilot of the boat, seized the 
helm and tried to run her in shore, directing her head 
to Long Island, as it was supposed she was rather 
nearer to this than to the main land—but she had not 
run in this way more than ten minutes when the tiller- 
ropes were burned and gave way. She had probably 
run three miles towards the shore. Shortly after the 
burning of the tiller-ropes, the machinery stopped, the 
most of it falliag overboard. The wind being the 
southward, the boat was drifted back into the sound, 
all hopes of beaching her being abandoned. Just be- 
fore the stoppage of the engine and while the vessel 
was in full headway for the shore, a crowd rushed to 
the small boats, which were three in number, and 
about twenty men succeeded in getting into each, 
when they were lowered unequally, to the water, and 
were swamped immediately of course. Every person 
in them perished. 

There was a life-boat on board, and this was imme- 
diately got out, but she was dashed to pieces instantly, 
or at least she was torn out of the hold and manage- 
ment of the persons on board. 

The boat being now totally unmanageable, and the 
passengers seeing their destruction to be inevitable if 
they remained on board, began to throw over cotton 
bales, boxes, and every thing which would float, and 
to trust themselves tu such frail support, wet and ex- 
hausted as nearly all must have been, and in so fear- 
fully cold a night as that of the thirteenth. The exer- 
tions of many were paralysed in a few minutes, and, 
being unable to sustain themselves, they were forced 
to yield to their terrible fate. The scenes of pitiable 
distress now exhibited cannot be properly painted in 
words. The struggles and death agonies; the frantic 
screams for that aid which no human hand could 
affurd; the yells of terror, and the howls of despair, 
are described, by those who have lived to tell the fright- 
ful tale, as surpassing, in extreme horror, the wildest 
conceptions of the most imaginative. The horrors of 
that scene can never be realized except by the few 
survivors, and scarcely by them; for the last awful 
struggles of those who remained amid the burning 
fragments of the vessel, until they were reduced to the 
uppalling altgrnative of the flames or the frost, were 
es witnessed by the black waves that raged around 
them. 

There were five or six ladies on board of the Lex- 
ington, one of whom was afterwards seen in the water 
with a dead infant ut her breast. Many passengers 
who did not leave the steamboat were last seen, as the 
flames drove them from the higher part of the vessel, 
clinging in clusters to the guard braces, where they 
hung till all went down together. 

A fireman, who was one of the rescued, says that 
soon after the fire was discovered, he sought refuge 
on the rudder, expecting the boiler would burst, but 
whilst there, two boys who could not swim, entreated 
him to give them his place, which he consented to do 
on condition that they threw him a bale of cotton, 
which they did, and to which he swam. The boat 
then drifted some distance ahead of him, but when her 
upper works were burned, he again floated ncar her, 
and saw several of the passengers and crew on pieces 


exhausted, and fell off. 

The proprietors of the Lexington, despatched the 
steambvat Statesman, to the scene of the disaster, at 8 
o'clock on Thursday morning, to glean intelligence, or 
pick up the bodies of the victims. She cruized along 
the shores of Long Island for the distance of ninety 
miles, and succeeded in finding the bodies of five per- 
sons, and a number of chests containing specic, paper 
&c., together with the life boat of the Lexington. 

One of the bodies was identified as Stephen Water- 
bury, of New York; on another was found a memo- 
randum book, with the name of Philo Upson, of Suuth 
Egremont, Mass., and one is that of a boy, about three 
or four years of a From the appearance of the 
others, they were probably deck hands of the boat. Mr. 
Upson had on a life preserver, but that could not save 
him from the benumbing effects of the cold. _ 

A fourth person survived the accident. He is Mr. 
David Crowley, second mate of the Lexington, and had 
drifted ashore on a bale of cotton, on Wednesday night 
at nine o’clock, after being 48 hours exposed to the 
severity of the weather—after which he inade his way 
through large quantities of ice, and swam before gain- 
ing the beach, and then walked three-quarters of a 
mile toa house. His feet are frozen very much, his 
hands but slightly ; he is not, however, able to be mo- 
ved. It would appear impossible that human nature 
could have held out against such exposure. It is sup- 
posed that the wind has driven many of the bodies 
under the iee, which had accumulated on tlie Jee shore, 
and consequently their recovery was out of the ques. 
tion. 

One of the most deliberate acts of inhumanity we 
ever heard of, was committed by a Captain Tcrrell, of 
the sloop Improvement. The man, with his vessel, 


issi ly. Add to this the wastes of 


and the defence of her doctrines and order. And 
He will cause the truth to be remembered that 


was within four of five miles of the Lexington 


icker done the better./ 


‘ present instance, was of raw hide and not of hemp. 


_er,) in attempting to get through in the night, rode 


of the wreck. They, however, all gradually became} 


, at the| de 


time she commenced burning, and if he had immedi- 
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ly repaired to her assistance, he would have been 
ts have of lives. The rea- 


son he gives for not doing so is, that he would huve 
lost the tide over the Bar to the which he was 


boand, and accordingly pursued his course, leaving 
upwards of one parpene to porta in the most 
horrible manner. 

The Steamboat returned to New York at 9 o'clock | 
on Saturday morning, after a passage of fifteen and a 
half hours, fifty miles of which was through the ice. 

Testimony elicited at an inquest upon some bodies 
nd, represents that the boat was an unusually sound | 
one ; and that, at the time of the disaster, she had iron 
rods fore and aft, under the promenade deck, until they 
were near enough to the wheels to adinit of a rope being 
wore round them; and it is said she was also fitted 
with a preventer, or extra steering apparatue—that is 
to ony a chain aft around the wheel, and a tiller which 
could have been hooked on in a moment. It was the 
opinion of the coroner on this inquest, that the law 
does not altogether prohibit the use of rope in steer- 
ing. It has been also stated, that the rope used in the 


The cause of the disaster of the Lexington is now 
said to be, that no means had been employed to afford | 
the machinery and wood work near the furnace any 
greater protection from the intense heat of the coal 
fires, than was afforded while using wood for the fuel. 
From the circumstance that coal was used in the fur- 
naces, this would appear to be the most probable origin 
of the fire, as no sparks could have been emitted from 
the smoke pipe fo set fire to the cotton on the deck. 
The boat was provided with iron rods and chains as the 
law requires, and not tiller ropes; besides a fire en- 
gine, three boats and a life boat. 

Cotp Day.— The newspapers furnish the following 
as the state of the thermometer at different 
early on Friday morning last, 17th inst., andoubtedly 
the coldest day that has occurred this season: In New 
York and Philadelphia it stood 2 deg. below zero, Bal- 
timore 1 above, Pottsville 20 below, Newark 5 below, 


New ilaven 6 below, Springfield 30 below, Hartford of 70 


15 below, Middletown 21 below, and at Albany it 
ranged from 28 ta 38 below zerv. 


Paintine witn a Sunseam.—The Baltimore Ameri- 
can states that Mr. James Green, philosophical and 
mathematical instrument maker, Liberty street, has 
succeeded in obtaining, by the process of the Daguer- 
rotype, a most accurate and well defined view of Liber- 
ty street, from the intersection of Baltimore street up 
to Saratoga. 


More or THE Invtans.—The Tallahassee Floridian 
of the 28th ult, says—“ On Saturday night last, the 
dwelling of Major J. S. Taylor, about six miles from 
Monticello was attacked by Indians and burnt to the 
ground. ‘The family made their escape.” 


Deatu From Exposure anp Coitp.—Mr. William 
Welsh, of Johnstown, Pa. of the firm of Kennedy & 
Welsh, iron founders, of that place, perished on the 
night of the 28th ult. in an attempt to reach the * sum- 
mit,” on the route from Johnstown to Holidaysburg. 
He started from home in a sleigh ; but after proceeding 
some miles, the depth of the snow was such as to induce 
him to abandon the sleigh, and proceed on horseback ; 
and finally, after reaching a house at plane number 4, 
to leave his horse, and proceed on Having at- 
tached the middle pieces ofa couple of flour cask heads 
to his hands, to serve as supports in his struggles with 
the snow drifts, Mr. Welsh, regardless of entreaties 
by the inmaics of the house, started on his peril- 
ous way to the summit. A fatal effort it proved 
to be, as his lifeless body was tound next morning near 
the foot of plane number 5, half buried in the snow. 
He was a highly respected and enterprising citizen, 
and has left a young family to lament the fatal result 
of this over-estimate of his powers of exertion and en- 
durance. 


Saati Pox.—The Physicians of Boston, in their re- 
port on the epidemic varioloid in that city, state: That 
out of two hundred and forty-eight cases, one hundred 
and forty-nine, that is considerably more than one 
half had been previously vaccinated. Of these it is 
stated that sixteen had been vaccinated within a year, 
twenty-three within five years, eighteen more than 
five years, thirty-four more than ten years, and forty. 
three more than twenty years. Itis also stated that 
thirteen had previously had the small pox. In twenty- 
two of the cases which have proved fatal, eighteen 
were of persons who have never been vaccinated. 


Corn Lamp Oit.—We have been rg Corn Lamp 
Oil for some time past, and are greatly pleased with it 
asa light dispenser. It burns freely and clear, affor- 
ding a strong brilliant light from the common lamp. 
It is free from any disagreeable smell in burning, and 
costs a third less than good winter sperm oil. So far 
as we have tested it, we give corn lamp oil the de- 
cided preference.—Cleveland Her. & Gaz. 


Fiovr.—On the 8th inst., flour sold at Zanesville 
for three dollars a barrel, and wheat at fifty cents a 


Frurrs or Paupence.—A policy on one of the buil- 
dings recently injured by fire at Providence expired | 
the morning before its occurence, but the owner im- 
mediately renewed it, and thus saved himself from 
ruin by his timely caution. 

Missouri anv lowa.—Governor Boggs, of Missouri, 
has issued a proclamation dissenting from the suspen- 
sion of hostilities between that State and Iowa, and calls 
upon the civil and military officers of the State to exer- 
cise their respective duties tu their full extent, in con- 
formity with the laws of the State. 


Distressing Event.—The dwelling of Mr. Scoven, 
in Springfield, Geo., was recently destroyed by fire, and 
his daughter, four years of age, perished in the flames, 
together with a coloured boy. The father and mother 
escaped by leaping from an upper window, the latter 
with an infant in her arms. 

Rervce.—Sirce the establishment of the New York 
House of Refuge 2427 persons have found refuge with- 
in its walls. this number 2000 have been inden. 
tured, and 153 boys and 53 girls remain at present in 
the Institution. 


Weaturr.—For the week 
a considerable variation of temp O g 
sometimes toa dozen degrees, or more, in the course 
of twenty-four hours. This morning, however, the 
mercury has descended to a lower point, than at any 
time since the 3d instant. In a thermometer, placed 
in the open air, it stood, about sunrise, at 5 degrees 
above zero. 

The cold “ spell,” at the beginning of the month, 
was at various places more severe, than any thing pre- 
viously experienced. In Western Virginia, several 
persons perished from exposure to the piercing cold of 
the 2d and 3d inst. A mail carrier belonging to Fin. 
castle, (as stated ina letter to the Richmond Enquir- 


past, there has been 


into a snow drift, and perished. A slave who had been 
hired, some distance {rom home, in attempting to walk 
his way back, was found lifeless upon the road. Ac- 
cording to the Lewisburg (Va.) Enquirer, the fall of 
snow in that region, has been unparalleled for many 
years. It lies fully two feet deep on a level; and in 
the vicinity of that town, it is said—* large portions 
of the fences on several plantations are entirely cover- 
ed up, exhibiting vast plains of snow, with here and 
there a house or two, whose smoking chimneys tell 
that the inmates are at least alive, and that they may 
be enjoying those domestic fireside comforts which are 
not likely to be interrupted by unwelcome visitors.” 
At the White Sulphur Springs, on the morning of the 
2d inst., (the “ cold Thursday,”) the mercury stood at 
22, and at Lewisburg on the same morning, at 25 de- 
grees below zero. This is a depression equal to, per- 
haps beyond, any previous experience, ie years.— 
Balt. Patriot. 

Fatat Accipent.—A fatal accident oocurred on Sa- 
turday last at Willow Grove, Pa., from the up- 
setting ofa wagon, by which a man named John Har- 
ris was killed, and another, named Thomas Warren, 
was so badly wounded in the side, that, though every 
means for his relief had been resorted to, it is not ex- 
pected he will survive the injury. He is an unmarried 
nan, but the former has a wife and large family of 
children. 

Tue Bounpary Question.—The National Intelli- 
gencer of the 2(th inst. says :—We confess ourselves 
startled at the serious character of the remarks made 
on Friday last, in the Senate, by Mr. Buchanan and 
others, upon the Maine Boundary Question. Mr. Bu- 
ehanan is the Chairman of the Senate’s Committee on 
Foreign Relations; and to whatever falls from him, 
therefore, on the subject of those relations, much con. 
sideration is justly due. We are pained to learn from 
his lips, that serious difficulties are apprehended with 
the British Government before the controversy con- 
cerning the Boundary is brought to a close. We are, 
we repeat, sorry to hear it, having confidence in the 
honourable Senator, that he would not say so if he did 
not think sc. We had hoped—nay we still hope—better 
things. We cannot bring ourselves to believe that the 
dispute upon this puint can be carried to extremities 
between two nations having the good feeling towards 
each other which the people and governments of Great 
Britain and the United States really have. 

Enough was said in the brief debate of Saturday, by 
every gentleman who took part in it, to wake up pub- 
lic attention which, in this part of the country at least, 
has been profoundly asleep in reference to this whole 


the following memorandum issued by His Excellency 
Sir John Harvy, Lieutenaut Governor of the Province 
of New Brunswick. 

“ am desirous of iwpreesing upon the inhabitants 
of the fruntier districts of this Province, that in the 
event of hostilities with the United States, the most pru- 
dent course to be pursued (on either side, for the mea- 
sure to be effectual unust be reciprocal,) would in my 
opinion, be that of a strict neutrality. Let the Border. 
crs remember that as connected with the war, if we 
should unhappily be compelled to engage in one, no na- 
tidffal object cam possibly be advanced by any display 
of hostile feelings towards each other—they might, it is 
true, mutually subject each to other to constant alarms, 
great calamities, suffering and distress—but their ut- 
most efforts must water in the deter- 
mination of the great nati questions at issue, which 
must be decided elsewhere by the naval and military 
resources of the groat powers engaged in the conflict. 
And let the inhabitants of this Province repose with 
confidence upon the ion of the parent State, 
which is alike able and willing to throw her powerful 
shield over all who have a just claim to her protection 
and defence.” 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The packet ship Garrick from Li and the 
Burgundy from Havre, have arrived at New York, the 
former bringing Londun dates to the 14th, and the lat- 
ter Paris to the 17th December. 

With respect to, markets, Cotton of the new crop, 
had declined and was drooping. For grain and flour 
there was more demand, and rather higher prices had 
been paid for wheat, and for Ameriean flour, 1 to 2 
shillings advance had been obtained. 

American floor is quoted at 4is. to 43s. 6d., duty 
paid; in bond 30s, to 3ls. 6d. . 

The duty on wheat is 18s. 8d. per quarter. The price 
of ——— wheat ip bond, 8s. 8d. to 1 Ls. 6d. per bushel, | 

bs. 


The arrangements for Mr. Jaudon’s loan of £900,000, 

appear to have been concluded. : 
ir Martin Archer Shee has been re-elected Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy. 

The London papers announce the death of Lady 
Monteagle—wife of the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, better known by his family cognamen of Mr. 
Spring Rice. She was a daughter of the Ear} of 
Limerick. 

One of the Ministerial journals on that the Queen’s 
marriage will take place, not at Buckingham palace or 
Windsor, but at the Chapel Royal, St. James's. : 

A highly successful experiment has been made in 
London, for the production of gas from water and tar 
combined. ‘The gas burned with a flame as are and 
bright us that from_coal, while the expense of its pro. 
duction is much less, and the process is much more 
simple and expeditious. It was estimated that 
from tar and water could be furnisbed at one third of 
the price charged for coal gas by the companies. _ 

There is nothing new from Spain. All parties were 
actively proparing for the electoral contest. The Por- 
tugueso ministry has been changed, it is said, in favour 
of the British interest. 

Trade with China.—We find no allusion in the pa- 
pers to the rumoured purpose of the British govern- 
ment to blockade the ports of China. Nor is there any 
later intelligence than we have had direct from Canton. 
Some facts, however, are stated. in the following para- 
graph, which we have not seen elsewhere mentioned. 

Singapore, Aug. 19.—Our latest letters from China 
state that Commissioner Lin had issued an edict, 
which was placarded at Macao, requiring that the 
ships and merchants should go to Whampoa and: Can- 
ton in five days time, or otherwise should leave alto- 
gether. There was also a thundering edict addressed 
to the Portuguese Governors, demanding a Chinese 
who was a Catholic convert to Christianity, and who 
was accused of opium dealikg to be sent to him in fixe} 
days, or he would come down with 20,000 men and} 
drive all hands into the sea. This man claims to.be a 
Portuguese subject, and was to be protected at all 
hazards. Two Englishmen, formerly su posed to be 
opium dealers, were also demanded, that they might be/ 
strangled. 

Corensacen Dec. 3:— Daath of the King of Denmark. 
This morning, at half past 9 o’clock, His Majesty King 
Frederick VI. after a short indisposition, departed this 
life,and was gathered tohis fathers. This day, at noon, 
his successor, Christian Frederick, (son of the heredi- | 
tary Prince Frederick, half brother of the deceased 
and of the Princess Fredriea, of Mecklenburg Schwe-/ 
rin,) was proclaimed King of Denmark, the Vandals 
and Goths, Duke of Schleswig Holstein and Launen- 
burgh, &c. Le Roi est mort, Vive le Roi.—Hamburg 


— GREAT BRITAIN. 
Two more companies—rifies—stationed at Windsor, 
received orders on the 12th to march for Monmouth, 


in South Wales. 

The Dowager Queen Adelaide had been passing 
three days at Windsor, as the guest of Queen Victoria ; 
a circumstance of which the Tory papers make a great 
handle, in refuting the charges circulated by some of 
the ministerial journals, to the effect that the Dowager 
Queen was aiming at the creation of a tty tha her 
own aggrandizement, and in hostility to her royal 
niece, 

The indictments for the trial of the Newport prison- 
ers were delivered to them in Monmouth jail on the 
12th. Sir Frederick Pollock and three other eminent 
barristers are engaged as their counsel. The jury list 
contains the names of 318 of the most respectable gen- 
tlemen and tradesman living in the county, but very 
properly none from Newport, the actual scene of the 
insurrection. Another prisoner was committed for 
trial, making 39 in all. t of the 38 originally com. 
mitted, bills were found only againat 14 for high trea- 
son. The trial was to commence on the hast day of 
December. 

The London Courier of December 13, says :-—'* The 
arrangement for a loan of £900,000 sterling en- 
tered into between Messrs. Rothschild & Sons, and 
Mr. Jaudon on behalf of the United States Bank, 
being finally settled, a very large amount of business 
has been done in states stock within the last few days 
at improved prices. The terms upon which this im- 
portant arrangement has entered into are as follows: 

“ Bonds of the United States Bank, for the amount 
of the loan are to be issued, and made payable at 
Messrs. Rothschild’s in London and Paris, the dates 
to:be two and three years from October last, and the 
contract price 92. They are to be secured by a de- 

it of 5,000,000 dollars of state stocks, viz. 1,500,000 
Ponnennean 1,500,000, Mississippi, 1,500,000 Michi- 
gan, 250,000 Illinois ‘and 250,000, Indiana. The in- 
terest they will bear will be 6 per cent per annum. 
The subscriptions are to be paid 22 per cent on subscri- 
bing, 35 per cent. on the 15th of January, and 35 per 
cent. on the 15th of February. 

As the atucks have risen nearby 5 per cent. since 
the contract, there seems to be little doubt but that the 
subscriptions will be soon filled. 

“ United States Bank shares in this market are{£18 
to £18 5s. per share. 

Sales have been made of the following American 
Stocks at the prices annexed. 

New York State Fives, 84; Ohio Sixes, 88; Penn- 
sylvania Fives, 77 1-3; Indiana Fives, 68; Maryland 

te Fives, 77; U. S. Bank, 181. 


FRANCE. 


The Paris papers are much occupied with the in. 
telligence respecting the infernal machine, and the ar. 
rests in Paris. 

In most of the principal towns throughout France, 
the authorities, corporations, and individuals, were pro- 
viding means of subsistence for the poor out of work 
during the winter. The Chamber of Notaries of Ly- 
ons had voted to that effect a sum of 1000f,, and had 
agreed on opening, in their respective offices, subscrip- 
tions on behalf of the working classcs. The Chamber 
of Brokers of Rouen had furnished 1000 Ibs. of bread 
to the poor, and the municipal coungils of different 
manufacturing towns, St. Etienne, Montaud, Elbeuf, 
&c., were adopting similar measures. 

There is no later news from Algicrs than we had 
by the last arrival. It is repeated, howgyer, that the 
command is to be taken from Marshal Valée. Much 
activity prevailed at Toulon, in the embarkation of 
troops and materiel of war. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Revolution in the Canton of Ticine.—The dissatis- 
faction of the ple with their aristocratic rulers, 
which had been long stifled, has at length broken out 
into successful insurrection, and has caused the com- 
plete overthrow of: the government. A workman hav- 
ing been arrested, the people immediately took to 
arms. ‘The troops capitulated. The fort and arsenal 
were éurrendered. ‘I'recs of Liberty liave been plant- 
ed in every direction. 

This is the third revolution in the cantons of Swit- 
zerland within about three months, The first was in 
Zurich; the second, which was in the Valais, was ef. 
fected without combat. 


FROM AFRICA. 
{From the Norfolk Beacon, Jan. 16.) 
By the arrival yesterday of the packet ship Saluda, 
Capt, Waters, from Monrovia, whence she sailed on 
the 14th November, we Icarn that the health of the 


matter, ever since the effect of the agrcement between 
Mr. Forsyth and Mr. Fox was ascertained to be to 
prevent and bloodshed for the time, between the bor- 


rers. 


In the Quebee Mercury of Thursday last we find 


Colony was good at the time of her departure. The} * 


Fate ig home a cargo of Cam Wood, Palm Oil, 
Ivory, 
e regret to learn that the slave trade on the Coast 


untiring vigilance of the British cruizers, and it is still 
more painful to know that the pirates engaged in the 
traffic are Aincrican citizens, and their vessels built in 
this country. 

We are Yoformed that the schooner My Boy, Harvey 
Master, of New Orleans, was seized in ber last, 
at British Accia by H. B. M. brig Lynx, Lt. Boadhead, 
and taken to Sierra Leone, where she was duly con- 
demned as a slaver, and the captain detained a prison- 
er. Frum the Ist Nov. to the time when the Saluda 
sailed from Sierra Leone, there had been twenty vessclp 
ander Portuguese, Spanish and zillian colors, 
brought in by the British cruizers and condemned. 

The arrival of the Saluda has placed many letters 
in the hands of the friends of the colony, addressed to 
them by the settlers, as well as by persons in office, 
the following is an extract from a letter soe 0d, 
a Buchanan, dated Mourovia, September 

“ Things one ing on well in the colony, 
and I an m AL 
it is really and truly herculean. Our colonial legisia- 
ture has just closed its first session under the new con- 
stitution. We got through a large amount of business 
with the greatest harmony good feeling. The 
session held about three weeks, during which time we 
revised the statute laws of the colony, reorganized and 
adapted to the new plan of government the whole state 
of things in this and the colony of Bassa, and passed a 
number of laws of great importance, a copy of which 
I will try and send you. But lest they should not be 
ready in time, I must inform you of one or two here. 
In the first place, we have ibited the introduction 
of ardent spirits after the first of December next. In 
the next place, we have put an end to the practice of 
country trading, which ~ so long ex a baneful 
influence on our domestic interests; and we have 
added some salutary provisions to former laws against 
the slave trade. 

“ By the way, I am exceedingly anxious to learn the 


fate of my prize, the Euphrates, which has doubtless 
arrived at Philadelphia before this. ‘The effect of 
her capture and of her successful expedition to Little 


Bassa, is of the most happy kind. The natives in ever 
quarter are much more respectful and friendly, whi 
the slavers have entirely disappeared from this part of 
the coast. At New Cross and Gallinas the greatest 
consternation prevails, as it is generally understood 
that my purpose is to attack every (slave) factory along 
the coast in detail. Would to God had the power! 
There are at this time at the two places named above, 
about 2000 slaves in chains, ready to be shipped to the 
Havana by the firet vessels.” 

The expedition to Little Bassa alluded to above was 
undertaken by Governor Buchanan with the intention 
of breaking up entirely the slave factory at that place. 
He was eminently successful, having destroyed the 
factory and liberated some slaves who had not been 
hurried away into the interior by their barbarous cap- 
tors. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


The Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Colonization So- 
ciety, acknowledges the receipt of $38 from the Rev. 
George Hale, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church at 
a New Jersey, which will be appropriated as 

esired. 


COMMITTEE ON PSALMODY. 


At a meeting of the Committee of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, “on Psalmody,” held on the 18th of October, 
1839, in the city of Philadelphia, the following resolu- 
tion was passed—" Resolved, That the Committee will 
meet on the last Tuesday in January, (28th,) 1840, at 
the Missionary Rooms, 29 Sansom street, Philadelphia, 
at 10 o'clock, A.M.” The members are hereby noti- 
fied to meet at the above named time and place. Im- 


portant business will require a punctual and gencral 
attendance. C. Cuyvuxr, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, 11th Jan. 1840. 
MARRIED. 


At Newtown, on the evening of the 12th instant, by 
the Rev. R. D. Morris, Mr. Sytvanus Vanpeventer, to 
Miss Saran, daughter of Mr. William Atkinson, all of 
Northampton, Bucks county, Pa. 


DIED. 


On the I 1th inst., in the 37th year of her age, Caro- 
Ling, consurt of D. F. Ricnmonp, ruling elder in the 
Presbyterian church, New Brunswick. It was a pro- 
longed disease of nearly cight years standing, 
finally terminated in the decease of this estimable 
lady. During this illness, and in her death, there 
were some circumstances which serve to illustrate 
the power of Divine Gracc, and convey leseons of affee- 
ting Import to her very large circle of bereaved friends. 

n the month of July, 1831, she first became seri- 
ously ill. She was then brought to the borders of the 
grave, under the most painful for she 

ad not obtained an interest in the Saviour’s atone- 
ment. The Rev. Juseph H. Jones, who was at that 
time her beloved pastor, was unremitting in his en- 
deavours to direct her mind to the dying sinner’s only 
hope, the crucified Saviour. His endeavours, we trust, 
proved successful, and God gave her precious soul as 
one of the hopeful seals of his ministry. When all ex- 
pe of her recovery was at an end, it pleased the 
most wonderfully to raise her up trom the grave, 
and restore her to comparative health. This first 
of her illness was sanctified in the hopeful conversions 
of herself and of her two sisters. On the first commu- 
nion occasion after this partial recovery, she, with her 
sisters, joined the Presbyterian church. 

She never afterwards fully regained her health, but 
was comparatively comfortable until the spring of 
1837, when she was attacked with Bronchites in its 
most violent form. Her throat seemed entirely closed, 
for one month; in all this time she took little or no 
nourishment, and suffered great pain, yet in all her 
suffering she lost not her confidence in God. Her life 
was again despaired of, under even more hopeless cir- 
cumstances than before. 

How differently notwithstanding did she face death. 
He was no longer the King of Terrors. For the 
Mighty Conqueror of death, had, by his blessed Spirit, 
revealed himself as God her Saviour. She therefore 
patiently waited the approaching hour of her dissolu- 
tion. But again it seemed good to Providence, mar- 
vellously to disappoint all human expectations, and to 
raise her up the second time from the grave. The 
disease, however, after this, settled upon her lungs, 
and her health and strength began visibly to decline, 
until within the last six months, when she was con- 
fined entirely to her room. During all these painful 
and alarming periods of sickness she was wonderfully 
sustained. e exhibited in an eminent degree a 
meek and quiet spirit as the seal of the Holy Spirit, 
witnessing her faith in Jesus. : 

Seldom, perhaps, has any mortal beheld death ap- 
proaching for so long a while previously to his actual 
presence ; and seldom was any mortal better prepared 
to meet him in the final struggle 

Very early on the morning of her decease, she had 


assembled at the bed side all her family, including the 
domestics. It was a solemn and affecting scene, 
when this dying wife and mother took her fare- 


well of all her loved ones on earth, and gave to them 
her last counsels, and her dying blessing. She also 
sent from her death bed her affectionate regards to 
most of her Christian friends, and especially to her 
former and her latter pastors, who had been the ho- 
noured instruments of ministering to her spiritual 
wants. Her greatest distress was occasioned by tho 
thought of leaving her husband and six children thus 
bereft. The spiritual welfare of her offspring weigh- 
ed heavily upon her mind; but at last she was ena 

to commend them all with fervent prayer, to the safo 
keeping and covenant mercies of God, her own trust 
and exceeding great reward. Composing her thoughts, 
she synk into a deep stupor, from which she awoke 
again only to assurc her friends that “ ae walking 
through the valley of the shadow of death she was 
fearing no evil,” and then fell asleep in Jesus as tran- 
quilly as a babe upon its mother’s breast. How bles- 
sed is the end of the righteous! Ilow fraught with 
instruction to us who survive ! 


Our dying friends come o’er us like a cloud, 
To damp our brainless ardours; and abate 
That gloss of life, which often blinds the wise. 
Our dying friends are pioneers, to smooth 

Our rugged pass to death; to break those bars 
Of terror and abhorrence, nature throws 
*Cross our obstructed way, and thus to make 
Welcome as safe our port from every storm. 
For us they languish and for us they die : 

And shall they languish, shall they die in vain? 
Shall we disdain their silent soft address; 
Their posthumous advices and their prayer eS 


In the Village of Freehold, New Jersey, on the 13th 
instant, of scarlet fever, Evecina Linn, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. D. V. McLaan, aged about nine years. 


NFESSION OF FAITH.—The Board of Publication of 
the P Charch in the U 

issued a new eS of the Constitution of the 
byterian Church, in United States of America: 

the Worship of God.—Together with the Plan of Government 
and Discipline rati by the General Assembly, a 
Sessions in May, 1821 ; and in 1833. Price 37§ cents, 
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SP was dark 


AND CALVARY. 
BY 

In the loud thander's awful sound 


lightbing of that holy law 
“Oppressed my wearied sight ; 
thwart my path saw, 
“was no friendly light | 
How did my soul‘its fears recount ! 


at that dreadful hour, 


dimly spied a distant mount, 

«Where temposts did not lower. 
swift did 1 the. pathway find, 


 Not’ataid I till 1 left behind 


gloomy path of night. : 


Bat when the sammit I hed reached, 
‘What scene bebeld there! 
Jesus t on Calvary's cross outstretched ! 
Sach love forbade despair. 
That sight the inward tempest stilled, 
' And eased my troubled breast ; 
My beart with light und consort filled, 
And hushed ay soul wo rest. 
: _ And here the sir, seemed pure and calm, 
Aad uought its peace disturbed ; 
Bat breathing iragrant, heavenly balm, 
‘To ease the soul perturbed. 


J heard the storm beneath my feet, 
Where awiul thunders rolled; 
While all around iny sheltered seat, 
“Peace did its sweets unfold. 


“MOURN FOR THE LIVING, AND NOT FOR 
THRE DEAD”—Hebrew Dirge. 

| BY MARS. SIGOURNEY. 


J saw an infant, marble cold, 
Borne from the pillowing breast, 
And in the shroud’s embracing tuld 
to dreamiess rest; 
‘And mov'd with bitterness I sigh’d, 
Not for the babe that slept, 
But for the mother at its side, 
Whose soul in anguish wept. 


bere a coffin to its place. 

1 ask'd them, who was thore? 
And they replied,**A torm of grace. , 
‘Phe tuirest of the fair.” 

But tor that blest one do ye moan 

Whose angel-wing is spread ? 
No! for the jover pule and lone, 

His heart is with the dead. 

I wander'd to a new made grave, 

Aad there a matron lay,— 

The love of Him who died to save, 

Had been her spirit’s stay, 

Yet sobs burst forth of grieving pain, 

Wail ye jur hor who died ? 

No! for that timid, infant train 
‘ ‘Who roam without a guide. 


I murmur not for those who die, 
Who rise to glory's sphere, 
I deem the tenants of the sky 
Need not our mortal tear. 
Our woe seeins arrogant and vain, 
Doth it not move their scurn? 
_ Like the slave beneath his 
Pitying the princely born. 


We live to meet « thousand foes, 
We shrink with bleeding breast, 
Why should we weakly mourn for those 
Who dwell in perfect rest ? 
Bound for a few, rad, fleeting years 
A thorn-clad path to tre 
Oh ! for the liviag, spare those tears 
You lavish o’er the dead. 


- 


RETRENCHMENT. 
From the Lady’s Book for January. 


* Many different causes are assigned by pet 
cians i political economists, to account for the 
present distress of the commercial part of the com- 
muoity in particular, and which through them em- 
barrasses.ali classes in our country, except, perhaps, 
the farmere. We to 
the government, the failure of the crops in Europe, 
the Seonage of the trade with China, &c. &c., till 
the people, bewildered by so many causes, which 
they are told conspire to ruin them, scarcely think 
it worth inquiring whether, as individuals, they 
baye had any share in their own undoing. 

‘The times—the hard times,” effect all the 

mischief. Not a man is ruined by his own folly ; 
nor does a woman dress herself, or arrange her es- 
tablishment in a style beyond what she is abso- 
lutely obliged to do, to maintain her station in so- 
ciety. All have done the best they possibly could, 
but the times—the hard times. 
- “What nonsense! The times in our own 
country were never better, if peace, health, and 
abundance of all things, (except money,) would sa- 
tisfy us. The whole, or certainly the greater part 
of this money pressure, 80 loudly complained of, is 
is the effect of the vanity and extravagance of our 
people. Almost every man knows he has, for the 
last few years, lived beyond his actual income, and 
women—they are too busy with the expenditures 
to trouble themselves about the receipts. 

* Self-accusation is always an unpleasant task, 
et there ia a crisis when self-flattery proves fatal. 
f Americans are not convinced that most of the 

embarrasements they now suffer are the effect of, 
their own foolish and wicked haste to be Tich, or 
of their pride and extravagance, they will never 
apply the only remedy whtch can effectually re- 
move the evils now pressing on the community. 
It is not that talismanic word ‘ Economy,’ that will 
do it. ‘The wildest extravagances, as well as the 
most paltry meannesses are practised under the 
name of economy. As it is commonly understood, 
it only means the art af saving appearances, substi- 
tuting one extravagance for another les obroxious 
to the public censure; or at best it is only 
thought a necessary virtue for the poor to practise, 
or those Who wish to amss a fortune. 

“Economy is not a pleasant word to any one, ex- 
cepting a politician or philosopher ; and as ladies 
are not permitted to become politicans, and rarely 
encouraged in the study of philosophy, how can 
they be admirers of economy ! 

“ They have not, or but few among them have, 

the advantages of a rational education, and 
a fumantic economist is usually the most extrava- 


gant woman in society. 
* It would, therefore, be useless to urge on the 
attention‘ of the ladies any rigid system of economy 


as necessary, even under the embarrassments so 
loudly complained of. Few would attempt to prac- 
tise it, and fewer still would be benefitted by it. 
But yet it is, in m opinion, within the power of 
our intelligent and accomplished women to check, 
in a very great degree, the present ruinous extra- 

which pervades all classes. They may do 
more; they may gain to themselves a permanent 
influence and a respect, which the distinction of 
leading in the present frippery fashions can never 
confer. Let.them unile to give a new diversion 

fashionable taste. 

“There isno ambition in our republic so mis- 
chievous as that personal display—the display of 
dreas ; because it cannot, for the present, he expen- 
sively indulged, without fostering the industry and 
prosperity of foreign countries to the detriment of 
our own. 

“It is often urged that the rich, by expendin 
their income in the luxuries which taste an 
fashions prescribe, encourage ingenuity and the 
arts, and thus render a greater benefit to society 
than they could do by any other method of dis- 
bursement. 

“ This may be true, or partly so, in the rich and 
over led portions of the o'd world, where 
wealth is chiefly in the hands of a few—but the 
reasoning does not apply to us. The costly and 
curious fabrics and stuffs, with which our ladies 
form their fashionable are not.wrought in 
America ; consequently, al] that is paid for euch 
articles, beyond the price of the original material, 
goes to foreign artisans. ge 

* But stiil, if our citizens, by their labour in the 


cultivation ofcotton and other agricultural produc's, 


terials, could realize a sufficient profit 
the f ign oianufacturer of gazes, mualins, 
silks, »» for their products, there would be no 


| foreign fue, submit chee 


| appear in simple costume, such would be consid- 


j the rich should forego the advantages which 
| wealth, honestly acquired or inherited, affords— 


- wealth, operates to introduce among us the love of 


living, and that%effeminacy in mind and manners 


tion to a higher display than this outward show 


-blest grange of doing good,, by 
ic 


‘evils, 


THE PRES 


BY TERLAN. 


> 


good reason why we’should not consider the pur- 
chasing and wearing such superfivities in reality 
affording encouregement to our Own productive in- 
page? Oi thus adding to national wealth as well 
as hg individual gratification. — 
“ But when such profita are not realized, when 


like the simple Indian, we are giving not only our 

i but our lands for beads and baubles, (it 
is caiculeted that American merchants now owe 
sixty millions for foreign manufactures,) is it not 
high time toconsider whether we cannot better dis- 
eee with the finery than with the means of liv- 
| 


“This revolution in fashionable sentiment can 
be brought about by the ladies. Indeed it must be 
done by them, if it be accomplished at al) ; for they 
are the arbiters of taste, and in a‘ great measure, of 

blic opinion. And it has been they who have 
en the patrons and purchasers of all showy luxu- 


chants who introduce a love for these silly super- 
fluities among us. 

“ No one doubts the patriotism of our women. 
They would, were the ge in danger from a 

lly, as they did in the 

wor of the Revolution, to any privation or suffering 
which the public good oe But to give up 
their costly jewels and rich silks, merely because 
the country is not rich enough to afford such ex- 
pensive array, is horrid vulger. 

“ Make it genteel, and the difficulty is vanquish- 
ed. And if our fashionables, our belles, would on! 


ered most genteel. They fear, if they would do 
this, that the difference between the rich and the 
poor would not be sufficiently marked. Almost 
every female could afford to follow such a fashion. 

“ How stands the difference now? Many of the 
factory girls wear gold watches, and an itmitation 
at least, of all the ornaments which grace the 
daughters of our most opulent citizens. And it is 
chiefly the extra nce of those who will, in our 
country, whatever is their station or employment, 
follow the fashions, which makes the danger of 
introducing an expensive style of dress, and the 
luxury of costly furniture, as the standard of fashion 
and necessary concomitant of wealth, taste, and re- 


spectability. 
“ It is not to be ex nor even wished, that 


that they should practice the self-denial which 
poverty imposes, while the means for gratification 
of every wish is at their command. 

“They ought not to be required, even by the 
most rigid interpretation of republican principles, 
to do this. But they should be censured when their 
influence, the manner in which they expend their 


idle extravagance in dress, expensive Inxuries in 


which always follows in the train of sensual in- 
dulgences. 

“ Let the rich, and those who affect to be rich, 
(much the largest number,) and who would, there- 
fore, be the distingues of society, raisc their ambi- 


which may so easily be imitated. Let them make 
refined and exalted intellectual attainments the 
standard of rank, if they wish for a distinction per- 
manent as well as conspicuous. They have the 
means of collecting libraries, leisure for reading, 
Opportunities of travel, and a thousand other advan- 
tages of mental culture and refinement which those 
who must labour for a living cannot command. 
What a pity that they do not improve these advan- 
tages! 


“It isa truth well known and deeply to be la-. 
mented, that the children of rich parents, though 
furnished with every facility for learning, are rare- 
ly ane the best scholars at our schools and col- 
leges.This does not happen because they are 
naturally dull; it is because they have received 
wrong impressions of the value of an education. 
They have not been taught to consider it absolute- 
ly necessary to their character and success in the 
world, but chiefly as an accomplishment which it 
was best to possess, but which could be dispensed 
with by those who had wealth sufficient to lead the 
fashions in dress and luxurious living. 

“The youth, who has a fogtune in expectation, 
if he sees his parents only anxious about the dis- 
play and importance of wealth, wil] not think it 
essential that he should toil in his studies, like the 
poor man’s son, who must live by his profession. 

‘The miss, who is sent to school loaded with 
ornaments, fancies herself a young lady, and her 
vanity is so flattered by outshining her companions 
in dress, that she cares little for being called a 
dunce. 

“ Now, these faults of the children are entirely 
owing to an erroneous system of domestic training ; 
and the mischief has, nine times in ten, been 
wrought by the mother. She has permitted them 
to know that the display of wealth was her chief 
concern, her idol; this has made her sons dandies 
and spendthrifts, and her daughters coquettes and 
worshippers of fashion. 

“ When the fortune, which imparted this self- 
consequence, has been expended, as it often is to 
support it, these gaudy, superficial, useless fine 
ladies and gentlemen, are the most insignificant, 
helpless, and miserable beings in our country. 
Such reverses are not only probable in theory, but 
they are of very common occurrence. One would 
think that the fear of such misfortune would be 
sufficient to check the pride which is fostered 
merely by wealth; and would fill the heart of 
every mother, capable of reflection, with anxiety 
for her children in proportion to the temptations to 
extravagance and indolence by which they may be 
surrounded. 

“Let the mother, then, train her offspring to 
feel that they can claim the first station in society, 
only because their wealth gives them greater ad- 
vantages to acquire knowledge, and more leisure 
to cultivate and refine their taste; that, conse- 
quently, they will be expected to excel in intellec- 
tual pursuits as well as in the graces of behaviour ; 
and that the mediocrity in science and general in- 
telligence, which would be excusable in those less 
favoured, will be a deep and indelible reproach to 
them. Teach young persons to feel and reason 
thus, and there is little danger that riches will cor- 
rupt them. 

“There are ladies whose ambition it is to lead 
in society, and who have the talents and wealth to 
do it. Let them begin the reformation in our 
fashions and manners, and they will enjoy a most 
enviable distinction—that of benefactors to their 
country. Let them appear in plain and simple at- 
tire; and make the eclat of their social parties 
consist in brilliant conversation, rather than curi- 
ous confectionary. They need be under no appre- 
hension of losing caste. The only real rank con- 
sists in superior virtue, intelligence, and good 
breeding. it ie much more difficult to imitate the 
graces and the charm which a cultivated mind and 
taste can throw around the most simple amuse- 
ment, than to ape the show of profusion and ex'ra- 
vagance, It is easier for the rich vulgar lady to 
choose diamonds than to “ speak pearls.” 

“ We are republicans, but we need not be level 
lers. The constant effort of every American should | 
be to elevate and improve his or her own charac- 
ter; not to war against those who by their superior 
talents, intelligence, industry, and perseverance, 
are pressing onward the firet in the race, and set- 
ting an example of excellence as well as eminence. 

“The honour of our nation is not delegated to 
the keeping of the few. Every individual should 
feel ambitious of doing something to advance the 
prueperity, the happiness, or the glory of the re- 
public, It is true, that the rich have now the no- 

giving that 
direction to public sentiment which the present 
crisis would set in the fairest light. ‘The people 
are generally convinced that “speculations,” and 
the extravagance it usually induces, are great 
Let those who have the means of continu- 
ing this career of folly, set the fashion of simplicity 
in costume and domestic arrangements ; and make 
adornments of mind, not matter, the object of their 
study and pursuit, Intellectual pleasures are cheap, 
compared with the indulgvnce of personal vanity 
and display. 

“Tam not advocating what is termed bluestock- 
ingism. Noone can dislike a thorough dogmatical, 
dictatorial, demonstrating, metaphysically learned 
lady, more sincerely than [ do. t it is neces- 


talents above mere wealth and show. The conta- 


ries, and thus have become the accessaries of mer-. 


gion of folly, which a vain, rich, fashion-worship- 
ping, fine lady, scatters around her, like an atmos- 
phere, brilliant but blinding, is more injurious to} 
the morals and happiness of society, than have ever 
yet been the sophisms of a Wolstoncraft, or Wright, 
or any of their imitators.” 


MATHEMATICS. 


Extracted from Calhoun's Lecture on the Study of the 
Mathematics. 


A few striking examples will tend to confirm 
some of the foregoing remarks. Lord Brougham, 
so long at the head of influence in Great Britain, 
is distinguished for his minute and familar acquaint- 
ance with the mathematical and yf may: sciences, 
To these he is much indebted for t powers of 
“ severe and rigid deduction,” and of “ cautious yet 
comprehensive generalization,” which give such 
preeminence to his talents, and which place him, 
though destitute of all the external graces of ora- 
tory, at the head of the British Parliament, and we 
might perhaps say of the British nation. Pascal, 
who has been called “the most brilliant intellect 
that ever lighted on this lower world,” was a ma- 
thematician of the highest order. At the age of 
fourteen he had by the native vigour of his own 
mind, without the aid of books, invented a system 
of geometry, and during the whole of his life he 
was much devoted to these studies. Yet this did 
not prevent him from excelling in other depart- 
ments of learning. In fact he was a proficient in 
almost every branch of human knowledge. And 
his works will remain an “ enduring monument of 
genius and piety,” of logical acuteness and strength 
of reasoning, equalled by few works in the whole 
range of literature. Adam Smith, whose name is 
so high on every subject connected with political 
philosophy, is said to have devoted much time to 
the study of mathematics, and natural philosophy. 
Sir Christopher Wren, the great architect, is de- 
clared to have been the greatest mathematician of 
his time. Henry Martyn, whose name stands so 
high on the list of great and good men, and who 
might in almost every thing be held up as a model 
to young men, was always distinguished for his 
mathematical and scientific attainments. Before 
he had attained the age of twenty years, the high- 
est academical honour was adjudged him for de- 
cided superiority in mathematics. He afterwards 
became eminently distinguished in the study of 
the oriental languages, and has been pronounced 
“the most successful missionary that ever visited 
India.”” Robert Hall was so fond of mathematics, 
that after he had entered the ministry, he care- 
fully revised them ; and yet for clear and vehement 
reasoning, power of language, and splendid and re- 
sistless eloquence, he was in his day almost with- 
out a rival. If necessary, it would be easy to mul- 
tiply witnesses, whose testimony would abundantly 
show the value and importance of mathematical 
studies, both to the professional man and to the 
man of business of almost every kind. 


A SAILOR’S TESTIMONY TO THE WORTH 
OF MISSIONS. 


Some people may imagine that the testimony of 
missionaries as to the success of the ] abroad 
is partial, and as such should be received with cau- 
tion ; let us now however look to a different quar- 
ter for evidence on this head. The Rev. Stewart 
Hannah, whilst travelling from Portsmouth to Lon- 
don on one of the coaches in the summer of 1838, 
was annoyed by a blustering, swearing tar, just 
landed from his ship. Having rebuked him for 
swearing, he then entered into conversation with 
him.—** Where have you been my man?” asked 
Mr. H. “ Better ask where I have not been,” an- 
swered the sailor. ‘“ Have you been at New Zea- 
land?” “ Yes,”—was the reply. “ What kind 
of people are they there?” “ Naked savages,” 
said the tar. “ Well, and what do they do!”— 
“ They eats one another,” was the answer. 
“ Were you at the a | of Islands?’ Yes sure : 
the carpenter pain the ship’s stern there.” 
*“ Well,” said Mr. H. “ are they killing and eating 
one another there?” “ Why, man,” said the sai- 
lor, with evident indignation at the question, 
“ dont know that the missionaries are there ?” 
Well and what kind of people are they at the Bay 
of Islands? “ Why the natives are as well clothed 
as any of us, and have as food, and the Sun- 
day is as well kept,” and he added, with another 
dreadful oath, “aye, and a great deal better.” 

Coarse as this testimony is, every one must 
surely see its value. 


CARRARA. 


Marsie.—Mr. Persico.—A correspondent of 
the New York Observer writes as follows from 
Carrara, Italy. 

“ Before our supper was announced, the door of 
an adjoining room opened: a gentleman with im- 
mense whiskers to shade a good humoured face, 
announced himself as Mr. Persico, and learning 
that we were Americans, offered his services. 1 
remembered well the name of the sculptor who 
has adorned the eastern front of our capital with 
his works. Having at present an engagement 
from the United States government, he was here 
in search of the blocks of marble. Carrara fur- 
nishes the only quarry for statuary marble at pre- 
sent known in Italy. It is the Manchester of mar- 
ble work. Every house almost is a workshop, 
every boy carves the stone, as we would cut out 
figures in cheese. Here are reproduced copies, as 
good as copies can be, of all the first works of the 
first masters; and for one or two hundred dollars, 
one can obtain the Apollo, or the Venus de Medici, 
or the wrestlers, or any famous figure, in marble, 
without a fracture, and far whiter than the origi- 
nal. But all are copyists here, and do not rise 
above the mediocrity of copyists. Carrara has 
never, that I know of, produced a distinguished 
sculptor. The genius of the artist is displayed in 
the model, and in the delicate finishing touches 
which give the expression. All the intermediate 
work is merely mechanical, done with the com- 
pass and the plummet. The model contains the idea 
to be embodied, and though in wet clay or in rough 
plaster unsightly to the eye of an ignorant behold- 
er, it shows all the genius and taste of the sculp- 
tor. Mr. Persico showed us a beautiful white block 
without a stain, which he had chosen, somewhere 
within, which lurks the form which he must make 
palpable to mortal eyes. Whether the interior of 
the block corresponds to the exterior, no one can 
tell. Itis one of the unavoidable risks which the 
artist must run. Sometimes it appearsthat an un- 
lucky vein appears to disfigure a fair countenance, 
or a sand hole receives the chisel which is giving 
the last expression to the features. One of our 
artists in finishing a bust of Napoleon, had occa- 
sion to pass his chisel around the eyelid, when sud- 
denly it sunk in as if to pierce the brain. The 
bust was ruined. ‘The best statuary marble some- 
times commands a price of a louisd’or a cubic 


foot.” 


THE CURIOSI. 


There is one sect in the religious world which al- 
though not mentioned in any book of denominations, 
or in any theological dictionary ; which although 
it has neither distinct creed nor separate temples, 
still it is entitled toa specific notification ; this sect 
I shall denominate Curiosi. Their identifying 
trait isa love of novelty. They may belong to any 
preacher who, for the time, can interest them by 
something new; and they attach themselves to 
every congregation that has something going on 
out of the common way. Thus they are carried 
along the stream of profession, like chips and twigs 
that are floating near the edge ofa river they are 
intercepted by every weed, and whirled in every 
little eddy.— Rev. J. A. James. 


EPITAPH ON A MISER. 


Here lies one who lived unloved and unlamen- 
ted; who denied plenty to himself, assistance to 
his friends, and relief to the poor; who starved his 
family, oppressed his neighbours, and plagued 
himself to gain what he could not enjoy; at last 
Death, more merciful to him than he was to him- 
self, released him from care and his family from 
want; and here he lies with the muck-worm he 
imitated, and with the dirt he loved, in fear of a 
resurrection, lest his heirs should have spent the 
money he left behind; having laid up no treasure 
where moth and rust do not corrupt, nor thieves 


sary, if men would improve, that women should 


be ‘intelligent, and value good morals and great 


break through and steal.— Saturday Magazine. 


REGENERATION. 
Extract from Dr. Pressly's Address to the Students of 


the Theological Seminary of the First Associate Re- 
formed Synod of the Weat. | 

cape that from the remarks which have 
been it will appear to the satisfaction of 
those who are willing to take their principles from 


| the Bible, that the man who has passed from death 


unto life, and is in reality a new creature, is the 
subject of a change, which is the result, not of hu- 
man volition, but of the operation of almighty 
wer; or, in other words, that he who is a true 
liever has been born, not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God, 
And while there is abundant evidence that this 
doctrine was taught most explicitly, by the Apos- 
tles, whose preaching was instrumental in convert- 
ing such multitudes to God; it was maintained 
likewise by their successors in the ministry, in the 
early ages of the Christian church. Though the 
— fathers express themselves somewhat 
oosely on doctrinal subjects, and, indeed, in con- 
sequence of the truth being generally admitted, 
they had not occasion to express their views with 
that circumspection and precision which become 
necessary when the truth is called in question; 
yet sufficient evidence is furnished by the writings 
of the most distinguished authors of the first four 
centuries, that they regarded all good in man, as 
proceeding from God, and not from man himself; 
and that his conversion to God is the result of the 
exertion of divine power. But in the early part of 
the fifth century, the Christian world was thrown 
into a state of commotion by the propagation of 
certain doctrines of which Pelagius was the 
author, who taught that man has ability to will and 
to perform that which is good; and that by the 
proper improvement of hisown powers, he can con- 
vert himself from sin to God. ‘That the system of 
Pelagius was something new in the Christian 
world, is evident, from universal excitement 
which the promulgation of it produced; and by 
the strong sentence of condemnation pronounced 
upon it by different ecclesiastical Councils. But 
though the heresy of Pelagius was, in a manner, 
crushed, by the indefatigable labours of the great 
Augustine; yet, from that time to the present, 
there have been found in the Christian world, men, 
who, in whole or in part, have adopted his peculiar 
views. And probably at no former period, has 
Pelagianism, somewhat modified, been more ex- 
tensively prevalent then at the present time. How 
many are there even of those who have professed 
to belong to the Westminster school, who teach 
“ That the sinner has all the power necessary to 
believe in Christ and repent of his sins, if he would 
exercise it: that it is the easiest thing in the world 
to get religion ; that the sinner has only to resolve 
to be a Christian, to break off from his sins, and to 
turn to God, and the work is accomplished.” That 
the practical tendency of such doctrines, is exceed- 
ingly pernicious to the souls of men, there is no 
room to doubt. If any thing is evident from the 
word of God, and from the history of man, it is cer- 
tain that the heart of man is naturally alienated 
from the life of God, and, consequently, that he is 
averse to the practice of religion. So long, there- 
fore, as man can persuade himself that he may 
safely neglect the things which belong to his peace, 
he will put off, to a convenient season, attention to 
the concerns of eternity. The dread of future pun- 
ishment may tend to awaken in his heart a desire 
to obtain religion, not from any regard for it, but 
only as a means of escaping the wrath to come. 
But the alienation of the heart from God, will dis- 
pose the man to keep himself free from the restraints 
of religion, so mm as he may suppose it can be done 
with safety. And if it is so easy a matter to obtain 
religion as the advocates of the doctrine of human 
ability represent it to be, it is natural for the de- 
praved heart to conclude that there is no need for 
haste; that a work which can be accomplished eso 
easily, can be attended to at any time; and there- 
fore he may gratify his depraved inclinations, by 
continuing for the present in the pursuit of the 
pleasures of sin. 

There is, moreover, much danger that, under the 
influence ofthis doctrine, men may be led to rest ina 
mere external reformation, as though that is all that 
is meant by thatchange which is necessary to admis- 
sion into the kingdom of heaven. Men who have 
been addicted to the practice of vice, are often sub- 
jects of conviction, and, to a certain extent, a refor- 
mation in their conduct takes place; though their 
hearts may never have experienced the converting 
grace of God. And when they are taught by the 
ministers of religion, to believe that conversion is a 
work so easily effected, that they have only to re- 
solve and it is accomplished, mere convictions of 
sin, and a partial reformation of life, may readily be 
mistaken for a change ofheart. But does the word 
of God represent the conversion of a sinner as a 
work so easily accomplished? Is it a small mat- 
ter to take away the heart of stune, and to create 
within the sinner a new heart! To unstop the 
ears of the deaf? to open the blind eyes? and to 
raise the dead to life? Are these effects to be ac- 
complished by human power! Is not the suppo- 
sition preposterous? And yet, according to the 
Scriptures, a power no less than that which is ade- 
quate to the production of such results, is exerted, 
in delivering the sinner from the power of darkness, 
and in translating him into the kingdom of Gud’s 
dear Son. 

In conclusion, permit me to warn you against the 
opinion that the doctrine which we have endeavour- 
ed to defend, is to be regarded as a matter of specu- 
lation, with respect to which we may, without any 
particular disadvantage, entertain a diversity of sen- 
timent. Nothing can be plainer, from the sacred 
oracles, than that we must be the subjects of that 
change which is signified by regeneration, befure 
we can see the kingdom of God. And if this 
change is essential to the enjoyment of future hap- 
piness, it must be a matter of the first importance 
that we have correct views with regard to its na- 
ture. If it is exclusively the work of God to quick- 
en, or make alive those who are dead in trespasses 
and sins; if this is a work to which no created 
power is adequate, as the Scriptures clearly teach, 
then they who discard the idea of divine agency in 
this matter, and are trusting toa change which they 
have wrought within themselves, as a qualification 
for the enjoyment of God, are deceiving them- 
selves, and are building their hopes for futurity 
upon a foundation of sand. Against this doctrine, 
so humbling to human pride, so mortifying to the 

ofty imaginations of our corrupt nature, the de- 
praved heart rebels. It is hard for vain man, 
puffed up by his fleshly mind to yield to the con- 
clusion that he is wretched and miserable, and 
r, and blind, and naked ; that he has destroyed 
imself, and must inevitably perish, unless God, by 
his Almighty arm, deliver him from going down to 
the pit. But, O sinful man, to this conclusion you 
must come, if ever you would see the face of God 
in peace. You must see and feel your guilt, and 
our helplessness ; the pride of your heart must be 
rought low: and from a view of your exposure to 
the wrath to come, you must be constrained in the 
sincerity of your soul, to cry, Lorn save me or | 
PERISH. 

And suffer me to impress upon your minds the 
great importance of determining on scriptural prin- 
ciples, whether you yourselves are the subjects of 
God’s regenerating grace. Whatever other quali- 
fications may be of advantage to the Christian min- 
ister, it is of essential importance that he be anew 
creature. To the minister of the gospel, a familiar 
knowledge of the doctrines of the Bible, is very 
necessary; an intimate acquaintance with the lite- 
rature of the age, is very desirable; a graceful elo- 
cation may be an embellishment, and if it do not 
inflate him with vanity, it may be subsidiary to his 
usefulness; but if, in that day when he ll be 
called to give an account of his stewardship, it 
shall appear that he is destitute of the Spirit of 
Christ, it would have been better for him that he 
had never been born, Let me then ask you to sup- 
pose, that the Master to whose service you have 
professedly dedicated yourselves, comes to you in- 
dividually with the ques'ion once proposed to a 
disciple, Lovest THou me! Have you felt your 
sin to be an oppressive burden, which, if not re- 
moved bv divine interposition, must sink you down 
to perdition? Have your eyes been opened to see 
that you are wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked? Have you found Christ to be 
precious to your souls? Is he, in your estimation, 
the chiefest among ten thousand, and altogether 
lovely? Constrained by the love of Jesus,-are you 
prepared for his sake to deny yourselves, to take up 


| 


the cross and follow him? Do you esteem a)! 
things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ your Lord? And, having experi- 
enced the grace of God, in delivering you from the 
wrath to come, have you been inspired with the 
spirit of compassion for the souls of your périshing 
fellow-men? And, through your desire to preach 
the unsearchable riches of Christ, are you ready to 
endure hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ ; 
even to endure all things for the elect’s sake, that | 
they may obtain the salvation that is in Christ | 
Jesus, with eternal glory. If, my dear friends, you 
can, from a careful examination of your own hearte, 
reply affirmatively to these inquiries, then may | 
= hope to enjoy much comfort in the service of 

esus Christ, that your ministry will be a blessing 
to the Chorch, and that when your term of service 
shall be fulfilled, your Master will acknowledge you 
as faithful eervants. Amen. 


REV. R. CECIL. 


The Rev. Richard Cecil had a talent of illustra- 
ting his subjects, and particularly for seizing inci- 
dents of improvement, which gave an edge to his 
wise admonitions, and fixed them deep in the me- 
mory. Riding one windy day, with a friend; the 
dust being very troublesome, his.companion wich- 
ed that they could ride in the fields, where they 
could be free from dust; and this wish he more 
than once repeated. At length they reached the 
fields, when the flies so teased his friend’s horse, 
that he could scarcely keep his seat on the saddle. 
* Ah! sir,’ said Mr. il,‘ when you were in the 
road, the dust was your only trouble, and all your 
anxiety was to get into the fields; you forgot that 
the fly was there! Now this is a true picture of 
human life; and you will find it so in all the 
changes you make in future. We know the trial 
of our present situation; but the next will have 


different kind.’ 

At another time, the same friend told him he 
should esteem it a favour, if he would tell him of 
any thing which he might in future see in his con- 
duct which he thought improper. ‘ Well, sir,’ he 
said, ‘many a man has told the watchman to call 
him early in the morning, and has then appeared 
very anxious for his coming early; but the watch- 
man has come before he has been ready for him! I 
have seen many people very desirous of being told 
their faults; but I have seen very few who were 

leased when they had received the information. 

owever, I like to receive an invitation, and | have 
no reason to su that you will be displeased 
till I see it so; I shall therefore remember that 
you have asked for it.’ 


INGENUITY OF THE WASP IN PROCURING 
FOOD. 


There are various species of American wasps, 
which feed their young with coockroaches and 
other insects. Cassigni furnished Reaumur with 
an interesting account of the mode in which these 
wasps attack and kill the cockroach, so injurious 
to the housewives of tropical countries. The wasp 
is seen flying about in various directions, evidently 
on the look-out for game; as soon as it discovers 
a cockroach, it remains fixed for a few seconds, 
during which the two insects seem to eye each 
other. The wasp then, pouncing on its prey, 
seizes it by the muzzle; it then insinuates its 
body under that of the cockroach, and inflicts a 
wound. As soon as the wasp feels sure that the 
fatal poison has been introduced into the body of 
its enemy, the insect appears to be awere of its 
effect, and takes a turn or two to give it time to 
work. Having thus departed for a few instants, it 
returns, and is sure to find the cockroach motion- 
less on the spot where it had been left. Naturally 
timid, the cockruach appears to be at this juncture 
totally incapable of resistance, and suffers its ene- 
my to seize its head and drag it backwards towards 
a little hole situate in the next wall. Sometimes 
the way is long, and then the wasp stops and takes 
a turn or two to breathe and recruit its strength, 
ere it proceeds to finish its task. Sometimes it 
lays down the unresisting cockrosch, and makes 
its way alone to the nest, probably to reconnoitre 
whether any obstacles impede the way: returning } 
in a few moments, it — lays hold of its prey. 
M. Cassigni, having, during the absence of the 
wasp, removed the cockroach to a little distance, 
was highly amused with the restless embarrass- 
ment of this creature when the prey seemed to 
have been thus snatched from its gripe. But the 
cockroach having been ultimately dragged to the 
den of the insect, the hardest part of the task was 
yet to be accomplished; for the aperture by which 
the wasp could enter, was by no means roomy 
enough to admit the larger frame of the cockroach ; 
the insect, however, went in, and applied its most 
utmost force to drag its prey in after. But these 
efforts were too often quite unsuccessful. The re- 
medy adopted in this dilemma would not have dis- 
graced a reasonable creature. It quietly lopped off 
the wings and legs of the cockroach, and thus di- 
minished the bulk of the animal, without depriving 
the young worm of any part of the food destined 
for its support. 


DEATH OF LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


“IT saw my dear and valued friend (says Lord 
Huntingdon) a short time before his departure. 
The blackness of darkness, accompanied by every 

loomy horror, thickened most awfully round his 
, ses moments. Dear Lady Chesterfield could not 
be persuaded to leave his room for an instant. 
What unmitigated anguish has she endured, but 
her confidential communications I am not at liberty 
to disclose. ‘The curtain has fallen—his immortal 
part haa passed into another state of existence. 
Oh! my soul come not thou unto his end.” Lord 
Chesterfield’s infidelity is too well known to re- 

uire much comment.—Countess of Hunting don’s 

ife and ‘Times. 


LIVING UNTO GOD. 


Shall I grudge to spend my life for him, who 
did not grudge to spend his own blood for me? 
Shall not I so live that he may be glorified on 
earth, who died that I might be glorified in hea- 
ven !—Beveridge’s Private Thoughts. 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—Ancient Christianity, and the 
R Doctrines of the Oxfurd Tracts. By Isane Taylor, author 
of “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” &e, The Poet's Tribute, 
Poems of Wm B. ‘Tappan. Letters from the Old World, bya 
Lady of New York, 2 vols, Voice of the Night, by Henry Wads- 
worth Longftllow. Me.nvir of James Patterson, late pastor ot 
the first Presbyterian Church, N. L., Philad. ; by Robt, Adair, 

astor of the first Presbyterian Church. Southwark. Withan 
Fntreduetion and Chapter on Ficid preaching, by Rev, D. L. 
Carroll, D. D. The Modern Psalmist; a collection of Church 
Music, c6mprising the most popular Psalm and Hymn tunes, 
and occasional pieces in general use ; together with a great va- 
riety of new Tunes, Anthems, Mosetts, Sentenses, Chants, &e., 
by distinguished European authors; including also, Com 
sitions by the Editor, never before published. | By Lowell Ma. 
son, Editor of the ~~ ~ — Collection, and various 

Musical Works. For sa 

wae HENRY PERKINS, 


jan 18 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


ESBYTERIAN PSALMS AND HYMNS.—The Psalms 
P and Hymns approved by the Generag:Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, published by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. They may constantly be had, both large and 
smalisize, and in fine and plain binding, of the subseriber, Pub- 
lishing Agent of ~ Board, = the lowest prices, either by the 

ousand copies or a le+s number. ‘ 
mall vom from Booksellers, Churches, and others will be 
promptly attended to by WM. 5S. MARTIEN, — 
Corner of Seventh and George street, Philadelphia. 


ISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES.—Among the publica 
M tions of the American Sunday School Union, a variety of 
works illustrating the history of the ~~ of the Gospel 
and the lives of ae Missionaries and Heathen converts. Of 

be mentior 

Tahiti. in 3 volumes "describing the South Sea Islancs with- 
out the Gospel—recciving the Gospel— with the Gospel; each 
volume issold separately, price 32 cents. 

Sketches of Moravian a — 25 cents. 

Anecdotes of Moravian Missions, 20 cents. , 

Missions of the United Brethren in the West Indies, 12 cents, 

in Greenland, 12 cents. 
ae and Anecdotes of the Greenlanders, 12 cents, 
History of the Baptist Missions 11 India, by Rev. Mr. Stow, 


32 cents. 
i of the Mission to Orissa, by Kev. Mr. Sutton, 27 cts, 

= hel Letters from Asia Minor, by Rev. Mr. Schneider, 
l2eents, 

Lives of Eliot, Buchanan, Martyn, Swartz, Ward, Brainerd, 
Henry, Obookinh, Africaner, Mrs. Newell, M.s. Judsou, Catha- 
Ma , showing the state of the world according 
to the progress of Christianity, and the location of nee 
with a manual explaining the map. and containing Ss atistics 
the history of missions, their number, situation, &c. Recom- 
mended by thesecrctaries of the Baptist, Methodist, Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, and Reformed Duteh Church Missiouary Svcie- 
ties ; the late Dr. Am. B.C. F. M, ; and Rev. Mr. 
Wolle, of the Moravian Church. 

Price of the Manual and Map bound together, 25 cents.— 


trials, and perhaps worse, though they may be of a| 


Price of the Map on rullers or in the frames, 50 cents. 
jan ll 146 CHESNUT STREET. 


PUBLICA TIONS.—The Roard of Pubili- 

cation of the Preabyterian Church ia the United States of 
America, have reecatly issued the following valuable Bouka; 
they can be had in plain and clegant fancy bindings. 


1. The Way of vation Famibarly ina Con- 
a Father and his Child:eu. Aa cxcelient lit 
wor 


an under the Smerting Rod ; with Sove. 
reign Antidotes forevery Case; by the Rev, Thomas Rreoks. 

3. The Great Concern of Salvation; by the Rev. ‘Thomas 
Halyburten. A for the Board. 

4, Christian Consistency ; or the connexion between Ex 
mental and Practical Religion : demgued for Young Chontions, 

mployment in Sceret: contain An Inquiry into 
the State of the Soul; Thoughts u Pain it AMicuons, Me- 
morials for Practice ; by the Rev. John Corbet, 

6. A Treatise on the Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin ; with 
by the Hev. Henry A. Boardman, 

P res of Religion ; by the Rev. Menry Foster Bur- 


8. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and its cousequen- 
ces to the Protestant Charehes of Franee and Italy ; Contamung 
sume of the suffercrs in the Persceution attending 

even 

9. ‘Nhe Utility and Importance of Creeds onfeesions 
by the Rev. Miller, D.D. 

10. The Psalms and Hymne the General Assem- 

“nited States. In a 


bly of the Presbyterian Church iu the 
= of binding. 
° i n Knox, the Scottish Reformer, abridged 
for the Board from MeCrie’s Life of Knox. ’ 
12, The Life of Captain Wilson, commander of the Missiona- 
ry ship Duff. 


For sale at moderate — b 
wM. S. MARTIEN, Agent for the Board, 
dee 28 = Corner Seventh aind Gearge streets, Philadelphia, 


Bucs TEAS.—Ten Chests of Souchong Tea, an excellent 
D family Tea, for sale at the low price of 50 cents per Ib, fe- 
tail, or 45 cents per ib, by the chest. Also, a assurtment of 
Pouchong Teas, in half chedts and boxes, of auitable sizes tor 
families, and comprising some of the best uality imported, 
° » Tea,a toce tore, 275 Ma 
North side, above Seventh, Philadelphia. 


UPERIOR STATIONARY.-—English, French, and Ameri- 

can Statwuary, of superior qu: lity. ae 
Banks, Public Offices, and Merchants, will be reans with 
ich may 


articles suitable to their sid 
em. purposes---the qualities of w 


eee BOOKS > = be made to an 
substantial manner. Nn assortmen 
dooks of the following dese a 


pattern, in the most 
" ommercial and other 
riptions are kept ready made for im- 


mediate suppplies : 

Royal Ledgrrs, Receipt Books, interlea 

Royal Journa with blotting per, = 

Royal Day Boo Record Books. ‘ 

ediumn Ledgers, Deed Book 

Medium Day Books, Docket Books, 

Letter Books, 

Demy Journal , in 
y Da Books, of smal! fancy 

Sales Boo Blank Books, Albums, ke. 

Invoice Screw and Lever Co ying 

Receipt Bouks, Presses. Copying Inks, Ke. 


Amerient & THOMPSON, 
n Stationary Store, 77 Chesnut 
street, and at Wholesale Warehouse orth 

Philadelphia, 


UBLICATIONS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SUN 


DAY SCHOOL SOCIETY.—Newcomd’s Infant School 
Question Book, A system of oral instructiun, over tu draw 
out the minds of very small children, and impart a knowl «ge 
of the simple truths of the gospel in a manner calculated (by 

» 4ording matter sufficient fur the ‘s con- 
tinuance in Sabbath School. Price 124 

Newcomd’s Teacher,’ Aid. A colleetwn of anecdotes for the 
Illustration of Religious Truth, designed to accompany the 
— and also for the use of teachers generally. Price 44 

nts, 

Newcomb’s First Question Book, vol. I. To ! arrangemen 
of subjects, embracing the simple and 
of the gospel, im fifty-two lessous—a seleet portion of Scripture 
printed at the heads of the lesson, with questions aud references 
to other passages ; comprising the account of the Creation, Fall, 
and Redemption, all the commandments, and a variety of other 
instruction. Designed especially for smal! children; but uacd 
in many schools, from choice, in all the classes, Price 124 cents, 
This book has been published about two years and a half, dur- 
ing have been printed. 

ewcumb's First stion Book, vol. II. same plan. 
Price 124 cents, 


Newcomb’s Scripture Questions . I. Epistle 
Scripture Questions, vol. II. 1 Corinthians, Price 

ewcoms'’s Scripture Questions, vol, 111. 2 Corinthi Ti- 
tus, and Jude, ‘These volumes are ro- 
mote the close, critical, consecutive, and practical study of the 
Bile. Each volume contains fifty-two lesauns ; each em- 
bracing two distinet and independent sets of questions—the 
first sufficiently simple for small children, partly following the 
plan of the First Question Book ; and the ereend designed fully 
to bring out the meaning and application of the text, for the 

cw : th School Church History, nine volumes ; each 
embracing period of history by itself, under an 
title, These volumes are practical, and adapted to the cireum- 
stances of the Church and world at the present day. The So- 
ciety also pu ‘lish a great variety of books suitable for Sabbath 
Schvol Libraries, embracing Biography, Missiopary History, 
&e. with many ne and useful hittle volumes, 

Feeling the mmportance of thorough doctrinal instruction, the 
Society encourage the bringing out, in their publications, as 
distinetly and fully as the nature of the eubjeet diseoursed will 
admit. the distinguishing doctrines of the Bible. ‘They have 
bound up in uniform style their 18mo vols, lettered them 8. 8. 
L., numbered from 1 to 127, and put them into neat cases with 
50 catalogues, fur 833; without be case £30. 

The above may be had of 


GEO. W. DONOHU 
dee 7 No, 22 south Fourth street, Philadelphia, 


Hat, FLATBUSH, L. I., 44 miles from New 
York, under the care of the Rev. Joseph Penney, D. D., 


late President of Hamilton 
ML Braemus Mall embraces all the 


Thee eoures of 
branches of a thorough English, Classical, or Mercantile edu- 
cation, from the first elements to a preparation fur the count. 
ing-house, or an advanced standing in any of our colleges. — 
Instructions are alsu given in all the most im 
languages, by competent teachers; and a num 


riant modern 
rof well edu- 
cated resident in the Institution, affurds 
an oppurtunity of much improvement in the practice of con- 
versauion in their several languages, 

The principles of management are designed to operate onthe 
good feelings of the pupils, avoiding all harshness and severity, 
and yet including strict order, prompt obedience, and constant 
industry, as the only means of fulfilling the parent's hopes, 
The object is to make the student happy, and to present him to 
his parents manly, well educated and virtuous, 

The buildings of the institution have undergone a thorough 
repair during the summer, and now furnish very convenient ac- 
commodations for boarders. The principal is assisted by an 
able and experienced corps of instructers, ineluding the Rev, 
Wm. H. Campbell, the late Principal in the department of An- 
oo Language, and Mr. M. H. Brecher, in Mathematics and 

rene 


Pupils of all ages are received into the family of the Princi- 
TERMS: 
Board and Tuition, with washing and mending, per 
quarter of weeks, in advance: «+ +50 
Peed im the Winter cc 
Students provide their own beds, bedding and towels. 
Gentlemen requiring fire and lights in private rooms, provide 
the same, 
_ Students remaining during vacation are charged as in term 
timer, 
‘The year is divided into 2 terms of 22 weeks each, beginnin 
on the Ist Monday of May and November, respectively. . 


Application for admission may be made personally or by let. 
ter tu the Principal, nov 2—6m 


71 EMPERANCE STORE.—S. W COLTON, Tea Dealer, 

and Family Grocer, No. 244 Market street, above Seventh 
south Philadelphia, (successor to Baldwin and Colton,} 
would respectfully call the attention of the friends and customers 
of the late firm to his large and excellent assortment of ‘Teas 
and Family Groecries, which be has spared no pains in select- 
ing, and whieh he confidently believes cannot be surpassed by 
any similar store in the city. 

His stock comprises Chuice Green and Black Teas of the 
latest importation. Loaf, Lump, and Brown Sugars, and 
Boston double Loaf do. Boston Syrup, New York, Sugar 

ouse, New Orieans, Trinidad, and rto Rico Molasses, 
Sperm Oil and Sperm Candles: also Robeson’s polished and 
Judd’s patent polished wh.te and coloured do; Hams, Smoked 


Tongues, Dried Beef, Bologua Sausages, also prime Menge at ng 
P 


Hams; Cheese—Herkimer Co., Premium Dairy, Pine Apple. 
Sap Sago, Dutch Head, and Parmasan ; Fresh Italian Maccaro- 
niand Vermicelli; Underwood's Pickles and Sauecs; also Lon- 
don Fishand Beef Steak Sauces ; Coffee—Old Government Java, 
Laguira, Strong Kio, and other kinds; East and West India 
Sweetmeats, Olives, Capers; Sardines, Sweet Oil, Tunny Fish, 
Anchovies ; Castile and Palm Soap; English Split Peas; Sha- 
ker’s Sweet Corn, &c. &e. All of which will be suldon the most 
reasonable terms. 

As 5S. W. C. has been actively engaged in the business of the 
store for the last six years, during which time (and fur many 
years preeeding) the principle of “ ‘Total Abstinenee from the 
sale of all intoxicating drinks” has been strictly adhered to, 
and it being his determination to conduct the business, as here- 
wofore, he hopes, by constant attention to his business to merit a 
a of the patronage extended to the late eoncern. 

uly 


Va THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, American editions 
Bunyan’s Works, Butterworth’s Concordance, Brown’s Bi- 
bie Dictionary, do, Antiquities of the Jews, Suddard’s British 
Pulpit, Bloomfield’s Greek Testament, Bickersteth’s Works, 
Bp. Butler’s Analogy, Burder’s Village Sermons, Bingham’s 
Christian Antiquiucs, abridged; Boston’s Four-fold State, 
Barne’s Notes on the Gospel’s, Acts, Romans and Corinthians; 
Baxter's Call and Saints Rest, Craden’s Concordanee, Camp- 
bell and Feneion on Pulpit El 
Scripture Facts and Frophety, Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bi- 
ble, edited by Prof, Robinson ; Cudworth’s Intellectual System, 
Correspondence of Twenty Years between Bishop Jebb and Alex- 
ander Knox, Clarke’s Commentaries Companion to the Bible, 
Christian Library, Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, do, Friend, 
Calvin’s Sermons, do. Institutes, Christian Pastor’s Manual, by 
Brown; Christan Retirement, Confession of Faith, du. West- 
minster, Dick's (Rev. John) Lectures on Theology. Dick’s (Rev. 
Thos. L.) Future State, and other works, Dwight’s Theology, 
Drew on the Kesurreciion, do, on the Soul, Doddridge’s Kise 

kdwards 
orks, Euse- 
Ernestt on Interpretation, Fuller's 
Works, Fox's Book of Martyr's, Faber on Infidelity, Foster on 
Decision of Character, Family Book of Devotion, Fruits of the 
by Rev. Dr. Bethune, Gaston’s Cullretions, Good's 

Nature, ‘The above for sale at the lowcet prices, by 
J. WHETHAM, 

144 Chesnut atreet, Philadelphia. 


uence, Collyer’s Lectures on 


and Progress, Encyclopedia of Religious Knowled 
on the Affections, do, Sermons, do, Miscellaneous 
bius’ Church History, 


jan 


AYARD ON THE SACRAMENT.—Letters on the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, by Samuel Bayard, -» & 
Ruling Elder inthe Presbyterian Church at Prineeton, New 
Jersey. Second edition, revised by the author, with additional 
notes and illustrations, 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 


Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 

We are pleased to karn that a new edition of **Let/ers on the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,” by Samuel Bayard, Esq., a 
rulingelder in the Presbyterian Charch at Prinecton, New Jer- 
sey, is called for. It was first pubhshed about siateen or seven- 
teen years ago, and was regarded as a ar eee present to 
that portion of the religious community for the benefit of which 
it was intended. The work being now out of print, the vene- 
rable Author has been requested to allow a new impression for 
public use, We are pleased to find that he has agreed to com- 
ply with thie request, and that a revised and improved edition 


may soon be expected to issue from the press, e can free! 
reeom this manual! as, in our opinion, sda to de m 
good, SAMUEL MILLER. 


JAMES CARNAHAN. 
A ALEXANDER. 
B. H. RICE 


HRISTIAN OBSERVER.—The following volumes of the 
London 1, 3,3, 10, Iz, 
13, 14, 145, 16, 17, 18,1 + 24, 26. teen ¥ 
WM. 8. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George 


dec 14 
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